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INTRODUCTION 


I'liE colonial problem, looked al historically, is 
a particular facet of the expansion of the white 
peoples of Europe and European origin which 
has been going on for the five centuries since the 
end of the Middle Ages. 

In this expansion we eun distinguish three 
main stages. 'I’licre was first the stage of conquest 
and economic pillage. Sometimes, as in North 
America, the indigenous peoples were exter- 
minated or driven out of large areas which were 
then settled by the invading whites; sometimes, 
as in South and Central Amciica, the local 
inhabitants were eonc[ueied and white rule es- 
tablished, together with a certain amount of 
settlement; and sometimes, as in tropical Africa 
in the first centuries after its discovery by white 
men, trader-adventurers took toll of the resources 
of the region, notably in gold and precious sub- 
stances like ivory and spices, and in human 
slaves. I'he industrial revolution brought a 
further wave of imperialist expansion, which led 
to all the available backward areas of the world 
being conquered or othciwise taken over as 
colonics by white nations (or by their imitators 
such as the Japanese). 

The second main phase was that of exploita- 
tion, primarily in the interests of the metropolitan 
country. Sometimes this was conducted on mer- 
cantilist principles vis-a-vis the white settlers, 
sometimes the colony was regarded as an otitlct 
for planters and mining companies in search of 
cheap labour, sometimes the interest was prim- 
arily a strategical one. In reaction against this 
policy, almost all the colonics with a population 
predominantly composed of or ruled by white 
settlers, achieved their independence, eitlier as 
separate nations, as in the U.S.A. and Latin 
America, or as Dominions within the British 
Commonwealth. The exceptions were in the 
main sti'ategic colonies such as Malta or Gibral- 
tar, or territories which reverted from indepen- 
dence owing to economic dilTicultiea, suclt as 


New foil ndland . 

Here and there, the pha.se of economic pillage 
was continued far into that of peaceful exploita- 
tion. The outstanding example was the Congo 
wliile it remained the personal posse.ssion of King 
Leopold. Private adventurers had also continued 
the slave trade long after the white nations had, 
one after the othei, agreed to piohiliit it. 

The third phase is one which is still in process 
of development. Wc may call it the phase of 
trusteeship. 

This stage was initiated by concepts such as 
Lord Lugard’s “Dual Mandate,” and was 
further extended after the last war by the formal 
adoption by the League of Nations of the prin- 
ciple of trusteeship in relation to the mandated 
territories, and liy Britain in its colonial policy 
in general. However, it needed the present war 
to bring about the further devel()])ineut adum- 
brated by the adoption of the term partnership 
in place of trusteeship. 

The full implieations of this new phase have 
not yet been drawn in theory, still less imple- 
mented in practice. It behoves the people of 
Britain, as citizens of the leading colonial power, 
to think out Lhe.se implications fully and thor- 
oughly, and then to sec that they arc translated 
into action as lapidly as possible. This, however, 
cannot be properly accomplished unless we look 
al the question in the light of the general revolu- 
tion of thought and action now acromplishing 
itself throughout the world, a process of which 
the war is merely a symptom. 

That revolution, so fur aswc who are exposed 
to it can make a dispassiobate estimate of its 
essential trends, as opposed to its irrelevant 
accidents and the temporary distortions of the 
process, will not be rompleied until two main 
goals have been achieved. The first is die pre- 
vention or radical reduction of war and the risk 
of war ; the second is the setting up of a universal 
minimum but constantly rising standard of 



hcalili, fcotiomic seciiiity, socuu welfares and 
educalinn.iloppot tiinity, hclow whirh no human 
being .sliould Ijc alU)wcd to fall in the words 
of Viif-PicsitleiU Wallace, “ihe inaugiuatioii of 
die Clentury of the Clominon Man.” 

Both dt'inand a certain degree of international 
organi/alion, and also .i consideiahle ree.i.sling 
of the internal organization and economy of 
separate nalions. 

How do the colonics and their problems look 
against this background i’ In the first place, the 
changed attitude engendered in and by the 
present revolution of ideas imiilies that the 
expansion of the white raers must again change 
in its character. Conquest, settlement and econo- 
mic pillage can now have only a historical 
interest, as exhibits of past ages in the world’s 
historical museum. Mercantilism, or exploitation 
deliberately designed to Favour the metropolitan 
power; the idea of colonies and their peoples a.s 
possessions, and the holding of colonies for their 
strategic advantages to single nations — these too 
are already beginning to pass away, and if our 
analysis of the trends of the revohition of our 
times is correct, must do so entirely, and join 
their predecessors as mere historical exhibits. 
This is essential if our minimum international 
anti-war organization is to come into being. So 
long as colonies can be treated as national 
possessions to be used as pawns in the game of 
military and economic power politics, or mileh- 
cows for the enricluncut of their national owners, 
we shall still be thinking tind acting in that 
framework of nationalism which makes organized 
internatit)nal co-operation impossible. And so 
long as the colonial peoples can be treated as 
inferiors, whether explicitly by colour-bar legis- 
lation or implicitly as not entitled to the same 
standard of life and living as ourselves, we shall 
still be to that extent bound by the ideas of the, 
economics of scarcity and the consequent ex- 
ploitation of some sections of the human race by 
others, which make it impossible to embark on 
that thorough-going policy of expansionism 
which is necessary to achieve our tiniversal mini- 
mum standard and its progressive raising, niis 
implies that the doctrine of our trusteeship for 
the colonial peoples must be replaced by that of 
our partnership with them, and that this part- 
nership must be aimed ultimately at their attain- 
ment of equality of status — political, economic 
and cultural— -with the rest of the world. 
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li would be utopian lo expect sucli etiiiality to 
be reached imniedlalely. Politically, it will for 
some lime be out ol' the question for most 
colonies to be self-governing; and in the mean- 
while tlie main re.sponsibility for administration 
must, or at least will best, continue to be under- 
taken by the existing colonial powers. liconoini- 
eally and culliirally, the standard of life of most 
colonial peoples is still so low and lags so far 
behind that of the advanced industrial nations, 
that it must be a matter of several generations 
before it can be raised to anything like our 
prc.scnt level. And in llie ine,inwhile we must 
a.s.sunie that our own standards will also have 
been raLsed, though probably not l)y .so large an 
amount, so that equality will still not have been 
attained. 

But if the idea of attaining our ii<‘w goals at 
one bound is utopian, it is not utopian to mark 
our course and mov(‘ along it as quickly as 
pos.sil)le. 'I’he direrlion of colonial poliry can be 
lirmly clelined, and so, within somewluit wider 
limil.s, can its rate of advance. Our target will 
then consist largely in defining this direction 
more fully, in nuiijping llic future eotirse of policy 
in some detail, and in laying down in broad out- 
line the time-schedule according lo which the 
first early steps in the advance can ho ttikcn. 

And finally, when we route to consider our 
own role and that of the white pt'oples in general 
in the process, we must make up our minds that 
the old type of imperialist expansion is dead and 
done with. 'I'ite only type of expansion that is 
now legitimate, because it alotu* will fit in with 
the trends of the times, is a cultural (>.xpansion. 
We, the separate colonial powers and the white 
rare as a whole, can and should still export 
brains and skill to the colonies, can and should 
help their people to aetiuire such of our ideas and 
inventions tis will help their advance, ran and 
should fertilize their c'ounlrie.s with our accumu- 
lated wealth and our accumulated experience, 
and with the machines jind techniques to which 
they have given rise. I'hat will help the colonial' 
peoples; but it will also help the economic pros- 
perity of the world as a whole, including that 
of the colonial powers. The next and final phase 
of white expansion must express itself in assisting 
the development of the world’s backward and 
undeveloped regions, of which the colonics are 
an important section. 
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THE BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE 

The Colonies 


'I’lic'i'c about sixty-lhrt'c- tnillion people in 
tlie British Clolonial linijuic. 'i’ltry )iv<' in filty- 
fivo cliBVieiU (IcpciuleiH-ics whose coinlhned aiea 
is ovei- two millini) square miles. They ineludc 
repiesenlatives ofalnio.st every known lare and 
.iriM, and ol' many nationalities. 

All llu'se people have one important feature 
in common, however. Thc'y look to tlie United 
Kinji>dom (loverninenl to determine or approve, 
if only indirectly, the policy which shapc.s their 
fitlme. h'or it is the e.ssenee of a drown Colony, 
Proti'ctoiate or Miindale that it i.s not sedf- 
f>overnin,u;. There is always a Ciovernor ap- 
pointed hy the Crown, who has at least a power 
of veto on legislation hy a locally chosen body 
and normally .shoulders a lai'ge propot ticjii of 
the direct rc.spon.sibilities of Covermneul. 'I’he 
Covet nor is answerahle for his policy to the 
Seercdiiry of State Icrr the Colonie.s, who is in 
Itis turn resfronsilrle to Parliament. In efTect, 
llierefore, it is the United Kingdom electorate 
wliich i.s ultimately ir.sponsihlo l"or the future of 
the colonics. 

Tlie Cohtnial or DependetU Mnipire, as it is 
sometimes railed, is not the whole of the British 
I'hnpiir. It represents less than one-fifth of the 
tolttl arra, and only about oue-oighlh of the 
total jjopulation of the overseas Rinpire. The 
British Rmj)ire irreludes, in addition, the Free 
Commonwealth, in which the Dominions of 
Australia, Canada, liire, Now Zealand and the 
Union of South Africa arc voluntarily tissoeiatcd 
w'ith the United Kingdom. Each of these 
sovereign states, except Eire, onee formed part 
of the British Dependent Empire, but has 
acquired “dominion status” and assumed com- 
plete j'csponsihifity for its owti aflfairs of State. 

There is no set model for a Dominion, and 
no defined route to dominion stalu.s. The 
community which reaches this stattis is free 
to decide its own articles of imperial association. 
'J’hc Union ofSouth Africa, for example, pursues 
a native policy vei7 different from that whicli 
the United Kingdom insists upon in neigh- 
bouring colonial Africa. Eire has chosen to 
remain neutral in tlie present war, and the 


other Uomiiiion.s were free to do likewisi-. 
Indeed, the only cointnoti le.Uiire among the 
British Dominions is their willingness to main- 
Ijiin some form of association with each oilier 
and with tlie United Kingdom, an association 
which may lie as intimate, as binding, and as 
permanent as cacli contracting party wills. 

In all intermediate position between tlie 
Colonial Empire proper and the Free Common- 
wealth arc certain other leiritories witli which 
we .sliall not he directly concerned here. Tliey 
include Newfoundland, whose dominion status 
is lempoi arily in aheyanee so long as economic 
dinirulties necessitate a considerahle degree of 
dependence on the United Kingdom; Southern 
Rhodesia, in whieli the wliite setllc’is have 
iirqiiired complete responsibility for their own 
affairs, Iml not for those of its native inhaliitants 
who arc still tlicorclirally under the jiroteclion 
of the United Kingdom Govertimenl ; India, 
which hit.s lieen promised dominion status afU'r 
the war; and Burma, whose problems are in 
many way.s similar to thosi* of India. 

In short, llierefore, when we siicak in these 
pages of the British Colonial Empire we shall 
have in mind primarily the wide range of dejicn- 
dent lerritorie.s which the United Kingdom 
Covernment regards as still too backward to 
iicquirc full self-government, and for whose 
future the Colonial Office (or very occasionally, 
some other department in Whitehall) is respon- 
sible to the United Kingdom Parliament, 

'J’he prograiinncs and plans coninined in the following; 
pages apply also in die main, to three dependent lerri- 
torie.s whieh romc within the sphere of the Dominions 
Offiie. They are Beeliuanaland, Bastitoland and Swazi- 
land. For hislurical and geographical reasons these terri- 
tories have been made a lesponsibilily of the United 
Kingdom High Commissioner to die Union of <Souih 
Africa, but tlieir future Is essentially part of the Colonial 
problem. In addition there are two rolonia! territories — 
die Anglo-Egyptiun Sudan anti the Anglo-French New 
Hebrides— for which Britain shares responsibility witlt 
Egypt and France respectively. Tlie department respon- 
sible fur these condonimiunris ts the Foreim Oflice. With 
these exceptions, the colonial problem is the responsibility 
of the Colonial Dffica. IThe Dominion mandates we the 
responsibility of the relevant Dominion govemmenis.] 

The British Free Oommonwcalth Is unique, 
but the British Colonial Empire is by no means 
the only one of its kind, The diagram on p, 9 

, ^3 




Malta Harhour. 


shows that there arc many Colonial Powers, 
some of which have dependent empires which 
rival the British in size or population. The French 
Colonial Empire far outstrips the British in area, 
tl)c Dutch overseas possessions, including the 
densely populated Netherlands East Indies, 
account for more people. Soviet Russia, although 
, it has no overseas Empire, covers great unde- 
veloped tracts of land which, in the variety and 
backwardness of their peoples, raise problems 
, of an' essentially colonial nature. 

/I’he problems of these other dependent em- 
pires are broadly similar to those of our own; 
Indeed, in drawing up plans for the future of the 
British colonics, we may find that >ve cart both. . 

. -V:: learn from and, point a , way for the-soluti’dri of - 
■ .foreign colonial problems..- , 

'.'.Orieof the most striking featxire^offi^ Bridsh' 
Colonial Erripire, isTts yari'eti^-. It includes land- 



cultures. Spanisli, Italian, Greek and Arabic, 
strains flow and mix in the peoples of the British 
Mediterranean clGpendcncics. 'I, 'here arc black 
men of all kind.? from the pure negro living in a 
remote African village, to the coloured man of 
the West Indies who is tlie result of .several 
genfirations of inter-marriage between lilack and' 
white, i’hc brown races are fully represented in 
Ceylon, the East Indies, Fiji, and the Pacific 
islands; In Hong Kong nearly a million yellow 
men are British subjects; 

Deep divergencies in religious and cultnnil 
outlook accompany thi.s variety in pliysical 
make-up and environment. In the ancient 
civilizations of Asia, in Ceylon, Malaya and 
Hpng Kong the I'cligions and custonis of the 
East predominate. There arc Buddhists, Gon- 
fucians, ■ Mphainrhcdans, Hindus and inariy , 
more. In Africa the tribal priest may' also be thti , 
■local : witch doctor 'gncl- ■ traditipn-, tnay demand 
such cruel practices as the killing of twins, In die' 
West Ipdies, the, union, of /^ricari exrsUlvCi aildi' 
,Erigli^li;'']5ktl(in.Jia,s:''f<ji'fcefi;Th'e,,.'b^ 
cult'urej. whbse'difiScfiltf^^^ jncliitle 'a ihigh; illegiti- 
macy; .rate 'i.arid;, the; yWide.-’pfeyaleiifep' ' of ''such' 
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crimes as the iheft of growing crops. 

In the original .sense of the term, a colony was 
an area of colonization, a territory selllcd by 
pioneers from the mother country. In North 
America, for exaiu]ilc, the Indian tribes were 
gradually driven irack by the advancing frontiers 
of the white man and their lands taken over. In 
Clape Colony, the white man systematically 
expropriated the natives. Although British 
colonists miglit have to absorb or live side by 
side with a native population, the colony was 
essentially an ofl-shoot from the parent country. 

'J’o-day a British colony might be almost any- 
thing but at) area peopled predominantly by 
settlers from Great Britain. Out of the forty-two 
million people of British Golonial Africa, under 
sixty thotisand are white. In the West Indies, 
which were once colonies in the old sense, the 
Africans imported to lalDour on the white 
colonists’ plantations now form the broad btise 
of society and conduct an important peasant 
iigricuUurt;, The strategic colonics like Giltraltar, 
Malta, Aden and Hong Kong have a small 
floating population, largely of military, naval, 
administnuivc,, and trading pensorincl from the 
United Kingdom, but it is the local people who 


are the true residents or nationals. In Palestine 
the Jewish settlers come from many countries, but 
even here the native Arabs arc in the majority. 

Clearly the colonial problem is not one but a 
host of problems, and their number is further 
multiplied Ity the e.xistcnce of so many cases in 
which diflcrcnt races live side by side and work 
in an uneasy harness. From tlie straiglitforward 
mutual antagonism of Germans and British in 
'I'anganyika to the complexities of the colour- 
bar, which sets white men against black, yellow 
against brown, and all races against the mixed 
or coloured man, there is every variety of 
national, racial, and cultural conflict. Islam and 
Christianity may divide a single rtice or com- 
munity. Catholic and Protestant missionaries 
may find themselves bickering over tlieir Bocks. 
So great has been the immigration of alien 
peoples into Malaya that they outnumber the 
indigenous peoples. In Palestine, tlic Arabs 
oppasc violently any further Jewish immigration 
into the ancient Jewish homeland. Usually it is 
a white administrator, liimself a stranger, who 
has the responsibility of straightening out these 
tangled webs of conflict and mistrust wliich too 
often charticterisc colonial domestic problems. 


Christiansborg Castle, the Governor’s residence on the Gold Coast. 
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Empire in 

I'lif {icquisitioii of conlv(jl over th('s<“ many and 
scadcrocl communities lias been a long, gradual 
process. 'J’here was little that eould be called 
planned expansion. 'Trader and missionary, 
pirate and soldier, administrator and tribal c,hicf, 
explorer and settler— all played their part in the 
process. 

In the fiflccntli century, when the great 
voyages of discovery were made which opened 
up the new world, merchant adventui'ers went 
out from England in search of trade. At first 
they sottglu the treasures of the East. Clolunibu.s 
was looking for India when he discovered the 
North American continent. 'The islands in the 
Caribbean were called the West Indies because 
they were believed to lie ofT the land mass of 
India. Then tl\e gold and silver mines of Central 
and South America and the large enslavablc 
population of West Africa revealed new sources of 
profit. Merchant's still searched for a short-cut to 
the East in Eliaabcthan times but interest centred 
on the lucrative trade routes from West Africa 
to Central Amcrioa and back again to Europe. 
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the Making 

Meirhants were not colmii.si.s, howiver, AH 
they wanted in a lerriloiy was sullieieni jiolilic.il 
supremacy or even merely inlluenci' to enable 
them to trade with it safely. Sometimes they 
lauded in force and sei/.eil their own cargo of 
slaves on some lonely African .shore. More often 
they came to a business agreement with a hjcal 
chief to supply them with slaves, gold oi‘ ivoiy 
iu return for, say, English cloth, 'The English 
cr’own intervened only where its own interests 
in a venture gave it a profit motiv<' or where- the 
activities of a rival cominereial [rower llueatencd 
the lives or livelihood of English merehants, 'flu* 
great chartered rompanics, like the Ea.st India 
Company which received its chartei' from Qiieen 
Eliza Ireth, maintained their own armies and 
fighting llccts and fought their own wars. 

Colonization in the sense of settlement became 
iinportunl as soon as the voyages of the merchants 
had familiarised the European sailor with the 
coasts and islands of America and Africa, and 
when the struggle of IVotcstanl and Catholic 
created a class of polilicnl and religious 





rcfiil'CTs. 'I’lio I’ilgiim F.Uhcis who holtli’d in 
New Knt>liiiicl or th(' linglish caLliolirs who 
< olonific-rl home of llie Soiilliei'ii sUiles piefei red 
to lisk life in a wiidcniess r.'itlicr than (o live 
under tin iinsyinpathelic goveniiucnt. But this 
was not the only reason Cor early settlement. 
Other men moved to the colonies l)ecaiiise (lieie 
weie fortunes to he made by putting slave labour 
to work on West Indian sugar plantations, or 
because tliere was more freedom in the new 
lands, or l)erause unemployment had begun to 
threaten even the willing worker in England, or 
because they were in financial, social or political 
dillieultics. falter still, eonviets were drafted in 
baUhes to Georgia and Australia. 

By the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
however, the l^jiiglish government it-self wa.s 
taking a dilferenl attitude to colonies. Glo.se 
political control appeared desirable for .strategic 
reasons. In a period when all nations were 
endeavouring to further the interests of their 
own merehants ;it the expense of foreigners it 
was always useful to extend one’s own national 
inilucncc. 

Holland was Britain’s chief rival for the 
world’s earrylng trade in the seventeenth century 
and the wars of that ])eriod reflected bitter 
conflicts in the colonial field. 'J'he war ofjenkins’ 
Ear which had as its pretext the cutting ofif of a 
British scamiin’s ear by the Spaniards, was only 
one incident of the long battle for trading righl.s 
in Central and South America. I'lic ctirapaigns 
of Clive in India followed many years of intrigue 
and counter-intrigue by French and Brilbh 
trading interests in the courts of India’s priiu-cs. 

Secondly, the colonies provided a store of men 
and material in case of war. Emigration was 
regarded as a depiction of the national war 
reserve, unless the emigrants remained the 
King’s subjects. 

Thirdly, colotiies were regarded as economi- 
cally tributary to the mother country and an 
outlet for its goods. This was a first principle of 
the theory of mercantilism. In accordance with 
its ptincipks the colonies were administered 
primarily in the interests of the mother country 
and trade was diverted and restricted to what 
were considered appropriate channels. Econo- 
mists of the mercantilist school lent their support 
to the old colonial system by advocating z'esiric- 
tion of trade, in order to protect British and 
colonial industries from foreign competition and 
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to prevent colonic.s lioin embarking on veuluies 
which would cause eoinpetili<')n lielweeii each 
other or heiwren tolonies and the inotliri" 
eoimti y. 

The keynote of the meieantilisl doetiine was 
restriction, and no system iiasecl on reslrietion 
could have satisfied tin* expanding eoloiiial eom- 
munili<'s. It was n.itiual that as soon as the 
colonists giew suflieicntly in lunnlx'rs and 
seeiirity to defy the home government they 
should do so. British slatesinanslii]) was then 
unequal to the probletn and the main body of 
settlers in America broke away to form the 
United States. 

But by the late eighteenth eenlnry Great 
Britain had so far outstripped all lier eonipetilois 
in industry and eoinineree, and had .siieli a .sun' 
guarantee of military security in lier island posi- 
tion and the eflieieney of her navy lli.it the old 
colonial clorirines were losing (heir potency. 'I'Ik- 
new doctrine of romplett' frei'doin of trade, 
which was predominant by (he iniil-nineleenth 
century, inciuil a .slaekening of <'eutral jiolitieal 
control throiigliout the empire and at the same 
linie a rehielaDee on the pari of the Brili.s]) 
Governinent to extend its territorial resi)onsil)ili- 
(ies. During most of llu' nineteenth century 
BritisI) poh'lieians regarded the colonies tis “mil- 
stones round our necks’’, and missionaries and 
tnidcrs were the agents of imperialism. They it 
wiis who pressed a reluctant government to 
acquire more and more of the unclaimed African 
hinterland in oj’der that slavery and tribal war- 
fai’c might he cn’cctivcly extinguished, and in 
order that other European nations, who might 
want to close the “open door” to trade which 
Britain maintained, might he forestalled. In 
Nigeria, for example, a group of British trading 
interests stationed at the mouth of the Niger 
pursued the tasks of signing treaties with native 
chiefs, of suppre.s.sing tribal wars, and of rtteing 
French and German traders in the aeciuisilion of 
fresh concessions and fresh territories. I’his they 
did first separately, and later jointly after having 
Ijeeri amalgamated and receiving a charter as 
the Royal Niger Company. It was not until 1 898, 
when the Crown revoked the Cluirler and look 
over the responsibilities, that the Company’s last 
great soldier and administrator, later Lord 
Lugard, became a servant of the Imperial 
Government. 

During the ninetceitth. century the white 



•settler eoniiiuinilies in Ganad.i, Auslnilia, and 
New Zealand were steadily inrreii!.ini;> in powei 
and freedom to fiovern themselves. South Africa, 
art<‘i a stormy jicriod of eonflii t tind war, was at 
last fiiven full rijjhts of self-f>ovcinmenl. In the 
fii’.sl woi Id v\ ar Canada, AiKslralia, New Zealand 
and South Africa participated as equals, but 
it was not until after the war that the eoneeplkm 
of a h’rt'e Clt)mmonwealth was given legal Con- 
firmation by the StatuteofWestminsterin 1931. ” 

The Kmpirc that was still dependent after 
Canada, South Africa, Australia and New Zea- 
land had achieved dominion .status was very 
difh'rent in complexion from the old Jhitish 
I'lmi>ire. The old Umpire consisted largely of 
areas .settled by Europe.m.s with a few .splieres 
of influence in predominantly native territoiies 
and a string of island or outpost dependeneit's 
jjroleeting the imperial lines of communie,ations 
and providing .siipi)ly bases for the trade routes. 
'I'he island dependencies .still link the Kmpire of 
to-day, but the old settlei colonies h.ive been 
transformed into independent states as in the 
Dominions, or into now eommiinities as in the 
We.sl Indies. 'I'he merchants’ s))heres ofinfluence 
have heeoine areas of BritLsh Colonial rule, 'f’lie 
luiin from Croat Britain is in a sense a stranger 
in the eolonutl Empire, and the colonial problem 
is primarily one of the impiu t of the Etiropcan 
brtmd ofrivilization on sneh very dilTcrent social 
franiework-s a.s arc eharaeteristic of the primitive 
eidlurt's of Africa or the alien eivilii^ations of the 
East. 

Statute of WiMininsK'i lOLOKiiisi'cl tht* Doitnninns aik ''autoiio* 
niouH ('ominiicutirH willthi the Uritnh I'lmpur, in iu no 

way subouliuate utu* to anuttuM m any anpcct of ttK*!! dtnneutc oi 
fYtPinal all.uii, alllumirli uiiite<i liy a enmmun aUeifitiULc to tbr 
(’I'own mid fn'Hy nwuiali’d as inrtnbrtii of the Uritidi (Jonimon- 
wraith ot Naliujis." 

Problems of Empire 

'J’Ue. coltjnial problem, so far as it is possible 
to think of it as a single problem, arises out of 
the backwardness of the colonies. It can be 
regarded from three main aspects, each raising 
its own set of problems. 

I. First of all, there is the international 
aspect. Some of the countries which had neither 
the power nor the opportunity to join in the 
scramble for colonics before all available terri- 
toj y was claimed have a sense of grievajicc 
against the colonial powers. They demand “a 
place in the sun” for their surplus population, 
a share in the control of the raw material 


resources existing in tropical and sul)-lropical 
regions, an opportunity to exploit mitive 
markets, the right to gartison areas of special 
strategic im]3ortanee to themselves, and even the 
privilege of t.iking their own brand of enlture to 
primitive peoples. The artiial demands vtiiy 
with the time of making the rlalm and the cii- 
cunistanrcs of the elainuint. But whatever 
giievance is uppermost at any jjartieular lime 
it contains the seeds of war. 

In their crudest form, these demands of the 
“have-not” powers, by ignoring the interests of 
colonial peoples lliem.sclves, represent an atti- 
tude of mind which belongs to the era of con- 
quest and pillage. Some of the issues raised by 
the international aspects of the colonial problem, 
however, are still fundamental on a more 
civilized interpretation of the problem. Tt is still 
necessary to decide liow the respousiliililies for 
and the gtdn.s from administration of backward 
areas should he iipportioiied among the colonial 
powers, the colonial peoples and the world at 
large. It is still neeessiiry to work out systein.s of 
international collaboration, in those areas where 
there arc probicm.s whieh cut acioss political 
Ijoimdaries —probhmis of tran,sj)ort, for example, 
or of soil conservatiott, or of economic develop- 
ment. 

2. The second aspe.cl of the colonial problem 
follows naturally on the first. It i.s not enough to 
decide which among the more fortunate or more 
advanced nations should eoutrol the colonics and 
administer their resources. It is still necessary to 
face the local questions of government, the con- 
stitutional tispcct of the colonial problem. What 
degree of rcsponsilnlity for their own admini.stra- 
lion should be granted to colonial peoples ? 
What prc.scnt and future forms of government 
are most suited to the needs of each particular 
colony ? If, for example, it is decided to intro- 
duce democratic forms of government, should 
an illiterate majority be given the vote ? If not, 
can a more advanced and articulate minority 
of Europeans be allowed to exercise full powers 
of citizenship, including powers which affect a 
native majority ? How far is the racial or 
religions discrimination which inevitably tends 
to spring up in plural communities to be 
permitted to exist ? 

3. The backwardness of the colonies is not 
simply a political problem, however. They ate 
ip even more urgent need of help in developing 
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ilifir cconoinic, cultinwl and moral rcsoiirccs. 
Hi-ic anaiti (lie prolilrni is in ])ait one of rosjjon- 
sihility. Docs I lie rontrollinf> jiowcr’s responsi- 
bility end when it has made lliose invesImenU: 
wliich will l)rint> in a coinmeirial rate ofretnni? 
Or slioukl it open u]> all available resources? 
And ifso, for whose benefit should the resouites 
be develoiied? How iniieh should the Ih-itish 
taxpayer be called upon to pay to raise the 
standard of livinf> of colonial peoples? 

I’liis is the welfare tispect of the colonial 
pi'oblctn. ft includes the practical questions 
of dev('lf)[)inf> colonial icsoiirces and of raising 
native staiulards of livinf’. I''or the poverty 
of the native rellects the jioverty of Ins 
eountry. His ignorance and his political liaek- 
wardness arise out of its nutunil poverty and the 
many pests to which it is subject, and, above all. 


to his own inadef|uatc ccinipnicnt for dettling 
with these problems. It will i’e((uire till of 
Eiiiopcan ingenuity and seientifie knowledge to 
wrest li'oni tr()]jical Alrica a real ineoine for tlie 
working clas.ses even remotely comjjiirablc; to 
lliat enjoyed by the unemployed man in Britain. 
How are the primitive people of the colonies to 
be etpiiiipecl to deal with tin' crippling piobicins 
of drought, disease, lumicanes, soil poveity, 
ignorttnee, and social clisintcgratioii ? 

’I'iicsc arc not new prol)leins, although realiza- 
tion of the significance of sonic of them ina) be 
a recent devclopinenl. In .some flirections eon- 
.siderabh' progress bits been made towards tlu'ir 
solution. In others there' has been little adviincc. 
Before going on to di.sciiss the solnlions which 
aiT being pul forward to-day, it will be useftd 
U) .see wlial progre.ss has alieatly heen inadi-. 


International Responsibility lor tln^ Colon i( 
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In the early days of colonization the riglu of 
the larger powers to seize and to hold colonial 
territory was not disputed. As new lands >vere 
opened up, the first nation to raise, its flag in the 
new territory wtis the owner in law jis well as in 
practice. Any change of ownership as a result 
of war was legalised by lh<' subsequent pcact' 
treaty. Other nations might |)lot tiiid plan to 
reverse such decisions by force but they did not 
call into question the existing owners’ right in 
principle to do whatever they liked with the 
iu'eas under Ihcir control. 

It was (luring the late eighteenth and the 
nineteenth ccntui 7 that the nations began to 
adopt a moral tutitude in colonial policy, (ireal 
Britain campaigned against the slave trade in 
the diplomatic arenas of Europe as well tis on 
the African Coasts and the Indian ocean. Her 
advocacy of Free 'IVadc had a strongly moral 
flavour, although it was clear that a country in 
such a strong trading position had much to gain 
from the universal acceptance of a policy which 
would open up colonial areas to international 
commercial competition. In later years the 
world-wide outburst of indignation against sucli 
incidents as the ill-trcalment of mvtives in the 
Belgian Congo and against British concentration 
camps in the Boer war provided evidence of the 
giwtli of a sense of international moral respon- 
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.sibilily for ihc I’olonic.s. Coloiiial powers n’ej-e 
no longer regarded as morally free to puisne- 
their re.s])eeiive colonuil policies without eon- 
sidcriug tlie iuti'resis of tlie eolotiial peoph'.s 
themselves or tlu' point of view ofotlier eouulries. 

At the end of the last war, with tlie inaugura- 
tion of the Mandate system, this new altitude 
found furnial expression. Instead of .seizing !ind 
dividing between them the ex-(Jennan colonies 
without referenee to any other priueii»le than 
suec('ss in war, the victorious i)ow<;rs aeecpK'd 
from the nc'wly coirslitiiled League of Nations 
mandates for tIio.se territories of which their 
troops wore, in occupation. 'I’liat is to ,say, ilii'y 
look over the administration of these territorU's 
not as their share in the .spoils of war 1ml as u 
trust, subject to certain general regulations and 
under the supei’visiou of a (;otmnis.sion of the 
League ol' Nations, 'I’he regulation-s which tlu^ 
mandatory powers voluntarily aeeepted included 
iiuderlakings to give the same treatment to the 
nationals of other members of tlu; Taiague as to 
its own nationals, to suppress the slave trade and 
the liquor traflic, to guarantee freedom of con- 
science. and religion, to frame land legislation in 
the interests of the native population, and to 
prohibit forced labour except for certain essential 
public works and semces. Finally, it undertook 
not to fortify mandated territory or to recruit 



tlicK'iii Itoops ft)!- sfivici' outijidc. 

IVlosI 111 tlifsi' t<-i'iil.itii)ns apply lo all in.inrl.iU s, biilthf 
VMcIi ilidi iiiui'i III (lie lypi- 111 piolili-iu i.usctl by laih 
(as< iii.uk' soinr vaii.ilioii ol pi.irticc luiessaiy. Ik-iuf 
lliK i- ilisliiii I ( lassi's ol iiiuiiilniL's wcic sci up “A” inan- 
il.ilcs wi'ic those wliuh, likt Ii.ic( (now nick penelenl) .ind 
I’.ilestiiie, vviie within ineasiii.ililp distance ol bung able 
to .issinne coinpltli ii sponsibibty Itii Ibeii own allaiis. 
"b” iiiid "(1” niaiicl.iUs vviie alike in that tlicii coining 
ot age w.is (leaily .i inoie clist.inl possibility, IniL “C!” 

m. inclates wi le niteniled to be admiinsteiod as an uitegial 
(lait ol the inaiiclaloiy powei’s own leititoiies. Hence 
sonic itl.ixalion ol the iiiles govetning land policy, lotccd 
laboiii itnd ecuiality ol pitvileges to ntitionals and non- 

n. Utoiiiils was pel mil led in the t.lse ol "O” mancialcs, ol 
which Socilli West Aliic.i is an nnpotlant example In 
gcnei.il, howevei, all mandates weie iiilendcd lo be 
.idniinisteied loi the well-being and dcvelopinent ol Ihcir 
nativi mb.tinlants. 

The I’eiin.tnent M.inclates Cloinmission of the Lciuruc 
ol N.ilioiis, In which Ihe in.iiul.iloi y pinwi was icquucfl 
lo submit .in annual lepoit togelliei with all nlliet leports 
and copies ol legislation alleeliiig the iiiancl.ile, sat twice 
.1 yc'.ii In ex. inline the lepoits and to he.ii any pelUionx 
lioiii die colonial peojile conicined It had no executive 
Ol iiispei ling poweis. In iidlnence w.is exeicisecl tliiongb 
its iiiot.d iiidgnienis and its sole iiieicive we.ipoii w.is die 
piililii ily wliiih it c oidcl give lo these judgments. 

’I'lii' iiitci luttioiiiil it'ciigiiilioii of principles 
niu’h its llit'hr m.irks ti sulistaiUitil advcincc in 
c'oloniiil jiolicy, 'I'lir Loafiup ol N.itioiih has no 
in.icliintTy for tet .tiling a m.vndalp or for taking 
(umilivp iicLioii as a rcsiiU of niKsgovcrmncut of 
It inandiilcd (.erritory: nevertheless, by aceepling 
a inandciK' lo acltninister Ihe teiiitoiy a.s a sacred 
Iritsl the mandatory power recognises in theory 
thid its colonial policy should be framed 
primarily in the intere.sts of colonial peoples and 
in pari <il lea.s( in (he interests of other members 
of the League, who luive the rigliL lo H0iTithii7.c 
and criticise tliat policy. 

ll would be a mislake to iiv<T-cinpJi}i.sii:e the 
strength or the value of tlie inandales system. It 
is limited lo tlie colonie.s of ex-enemy (jowets. 
'I'he fai'l thal the tn.tntlalory powers fueepted 
the mandiile of the areas wliich Iheir aiiuies 
were holding suggests that the new methods of 
acquiring colonl.il territory were not so widely 
diflereiiL I'rom the old. ll is true that the mandate 
regnlalions h.ive prevented I’ranec, for example, 
from exiejuliiig to lier jnandates the exclusive 
economic policy which she pursues in her other 
clepeudeneies. Usually, however, the mandatory 
pttwers have pursued very much the same sort 
of policy in llieir mandates as in their other 
colonics, altliougli perluips with a greater 
degree of self-consciousness in the administra- 
tion, Hqualiiy of treatment towards the nationals 
of all Leagftie members does not involve equality 
of opportunity to foreigners in the administrative 
or technical $«rvict',s of Ihc mandated territory. 


Not is the concept ot intei n.ttion<il trusteeship 
implied in the mandates system universally 
accepted, .is ran be seen by the cLiinis lor 
colonial teiiitory made Iry Germany, Italy and 
Japan in llic past two decades. Sliategic motives 
for the accpiisition of colonial tcitiloiy have 
peili.ips been less publicly expiessed than they 
once would h.ivc been, but they are still 
cxtiemcly impoi Lanl, as will at once lae rcah/.ed 
if wc considet what the course of this war would 
have been in the Mediterranean if Gibialtat 
had been restored to Spain oi Malta had been 
granted complete independence. The “have-not 
powers” contended that they hail .it least as 
much light tis the “have powers” lo a safety- 
valve for tlieii SUL plus population or a con- 
veniently contiolled rhaimcl for their capital. 
It is significanl that Genn.any and Italy, who 
have vociferously demanded an oiitlel for 
their surplus population, have simultaneously 
pursued policies designed lo raise ihcir rate of 
population-increase. It is signifitant also lhat 
the “have-not iiowers” do not demand an 
extension of the mandates .system to provide a 
more eflectivc means of ensuring et|uality of 
intetnational opportunity, 'rheir claiin is for a 
share-out of (olonial lerritory as such among 
what they call “the leading civilized nations.” 

When owneriihip of colonial icrritoi y can ihus 
become a question of national pmslige, it is ch'ar 
that the “might is right" theory of colonial 
responsibililips is far from being obsolete. Indeed 
a good deal of iniporiiiiiee allaches in Cxcrmany, 
and lo a rcrlain extent in Smith Africa, to a 
mote sophislicaled form of the tlicory —the con- 
ception of iho “master race” wliose righi and 
duty it is to govern “inferior” races. There is no 
scientific basis, however, for the doctrine of the 
inherent mental siiiJcriority of certain races. In 
“An Africiin Survey”, Lord Hailey reviews the 
principal investigntions made into the relative 
menial capacities of the negro and while races. 
He concludes that “they do not of tlicmselves 
alFord evidence in support of the assumption 
lhat the mental capacity of Africans is inferior 
lo that of Europeans, even judged by standards 
primarily devised with reference to European 
conditions." 

As far as British colonial policy is concerned, 
Itowevcr, it can bo said that the mandates 
system helped to express, if it did not help to 
mould, certain cardinal principles of policy. The 
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war agfiinst tlir liquor tralTii- and the slave trade 
had, Item w.igcd long Ijcforc 1919. So Car from 
fortifying tlic colonics and rectiiiling colonial 
troops for SCI vice ovciseas, Ihilain has in peace- 
liinc confined her gaiiisoti to a few strategic 
points and has raised only a bare mininmin of 
colonial ieeiuit.s. Before the war no United 
Kingdom regiment was stationed anywhere in 
British Colonial Aliica. Ihoin a iiojiulation of 
over sixty million, only forty-three thousand 
permanent colonial soldietswcie enlisted locally. 
This is in striking eontiast to the French policy 
which involved the raising of three divisions of 
the Fieiich army in Algcriti alone. In elTeci, 
iJicreloro, it i.s iho United Kingdom taxpayer 
who bears tlic cost of colonial defiMice. 

Although the complete Free 'I’rado ideal has 
been abandoned, trade is less restricted in the 
Bi ilish Colonial Fiinpirc than in the dependencies 
of any other country. 'I’here is eomitaratively 
little direct discrimination against foreign com- 
mercial interests, ^’he existence of linglish as the 
oflicial language, of ollicial contracts, and of a 
British adininistralion are of uudouhted value 
in smoothing the way for British trade and for 
British investment in the colonies. But in spite 
of these advantages, and of the system of 
Imperial Preference, Britain does not l)y any 
means mono])olizc colonitil trade. She took otily 
about a tliird of the eolonics’ exports before the 
Will' and supplied only about a (luartcr of their 
imiDorts, In contrast, the French colonies sent 
about two-thirds of their exports to, and took 
more than lialfof theimportsfrom France in 19;^^. 

Apart front the Permanent Mandate Com- 
mission of the League of Nations there has been 
no generalised machinery for international 
colonial co-operation. But tltere hits been a great 
deal of successful co-operation on an ad hoc Itasis 
by particular nations and on specilic problems 


in the colonial field. As e.iily its i8(J8 the Centr.tl 
Aft ican colonies signed the Congo Basin Tre.itics, 
establishing ii fiec ti.ide block from tlie Nile to 
the Zambesi. Alter the last wai' tlu* Fconomic 
.Section of tlie League did unirli u.seful work iu 
negotinling commercial agret'im'iit.s, and the 
International Labom Ollice in diiiwing iip 
laboui conventions for the Colonies. In llu' 
Sudiin and in the New Hebrides, pi.'u tic.il 
experiments in internalion.il adininistralion 
liave shown in the one ease liow Mitee.s.sful and 
in the latter case how inelleetive an intimate 
eo-opcriition can prove. 

The present war lias stimulated (‘xperiments 
in co-operation on a regiona) Ita.sis. The Mhidle 
Fast Supply Council, for example, Includes 
within its scope various eoloiiies tlie .Sudan, 
Palasline, 'J’ransjordan, Cypiii.s, Ih’ilrea, Britisii 
Somaliland, Syria-Lehanon, Malta, and tlie 
British Fast African dependencies as well as 
independent nations such as Fgyi)!. .Sandi- 
Arahia, Fthiopia, li’at|, Persia and Tm key. The 
Couitcil itself is an Anglo-Aiueric.in liody and 
its interests cover tlie whole social and economic 
organisation of its area. 

Tlie Caribbean C'()mmis.slt)n is another Anglo- 
American body, with two diainiien - one British 
atul out' American. It advise.s tlie two govern- 
ments on problems of la hour, agrieuhure, 
hotising, hcaltli, education, .social welfare, 
finance, and related suhjeels and is iiislriicled 
to “liear in mind” the desiraliility of dose co- 
operation in soelal and eronoinie matters 
between all regions adjaceiil to the tlarihlieaii. 
In this ea.se almost all the teiihories ate colonies. 

The war has also stimultiterl eo-operalion 
between Bi'itish, Frt'neh, Belgian and Ainerietin 
interests in West Africa as well as a certain 
degree of co-ordination for Ihc British colonies 
in the region and in other parts of Africa. 


The Constitutional Development of th<^ Colonics 


WiiBN colonics were predominantly areas of 
white settlement it was incvitalilc tliat these 
transplanted Europeans should want to construct 
political institutions of the kind to which they 
had become accustomed in their homeland. The 
colonists of New England led the revolt against 
a United Kingdom government in which they 
wore not represented and with the rest of the 


American colonists created thdr own self- 
governing institutions. I'hat this first colonial 
agitation for self-government should have led to 
war, and to the subsequent sevcrtuicc of all 
bonds between the rebels and the mother 
country, was due in part at least to the inability 
of lire home government to adjust itself to an 
inevitable development. Later governments 
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i'omicl tlir .solution to this constitutional ])rol)lctn 
in ii gradual cxicii.siou of the degree of sclf- 
governnieut jjcrtnilted to white settlers. 

In the remainder of Jlritish North America, 
for (‘xamplo, the nineteenth cenlui7 saw the 
welding of the isolitted provincial communities 
into a single confederation. 'I'he French and 
British elements, each strongly self-conscious in 
lespeet of its religious, national and legal tradi- 
tions, succeeded in assuming co-operatively the 
tasks of j’cspon, Slide self-government. The forma- 
tuin of the Dominion of Canada was an achieve- 
ment to which the statesmanship and visioti of 
British and colonial politicians, the constniction 
of an inlei'-eolonial railway and the pressure of 
jiopulation all played their part. 'I’he process 
wa.s summed up thus in Canada’s volume of 
the Gambridgo History of the British Empire, 
“Almost alone among great nation-builders, 
the Fathers of Confederation shod no blood, 
squandered no resources, and bequeathed to 
the future no heritage of hate, but rather 
poinied mankind forward to an era of wider 
unions, and more assured peace and prosperity." 


By 1921 all the more important areas of white 
settlement in the BrilLsh Empire -Camida, 
Australia, New Zealand and the Union of South 
Alnca- were full partners with the United 
Kingdom in the Free Commonwealth. 

To-day it is the eonstitutional goal of every 
British colonial people to achieve the degree of 
self-government implied in dominion status, 
whcth<‘r alone or in combination with neigh- 
bouring peoples. It is the avowed policy of the 
United Kingdom govei-nmcnt to guide them to 
that goal. 

But for raosi colonial peoples the road to full 
dominion status is far from being clearly defined. 
It is one thing, as in the past with Canada and 
the other Dominions, to hand over the responsi- 
bilities of administration to a community com-, 
posed of colonists accustomed to the political 
traditions and practice of British democracy. It 
is quite another thing to introduce the political 
institutions of democracy to a people of widely 
different-— perhaps vciy primitive— -culture and 
to introduce them so effectively that the people 
concerned is able to take over the organization 
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A Distrid officer hearing complaint x and cases on his rounds (kiwya). 


and run it without assistance. Even for a people 
educated aecordiiiir to British standards this 
would be a difficult enough task, ^llc great 
majority of the inhabitants of the British colonial 
dependencies are still completely illiterate and 
their institutions arc entirely different from those 
of the. West. A true synthesis of British and native 
ideals demands, British administrators and 
teachers of exceptionally keen understanding of 
Che native outlook. In short, the education of 
native peoples to the level at which they can 
not only learn from the fund of Western political 
' experience, but can make their own.coittriijution 
to; it, will test both teachers and pupils. 

I'hc ' abi lity of .colonial, peoples to ' assume , the 
responsibility of self-gbvei'nmeht is no.t; the only • 
, ■ facioi.vitvthe sitviatipri. .T.he,j'e areother and more 
• complex problems arismg frqm the’ cxistehcc of. 
.,,;,plural- pomihp.nilipSj. .TltC tyhite inhabitiirits of 
■ i 'SQt;i.the,j!h' :*ilh'odeiSa V or of ;the:'' other ' African , 



dom government would lie surrendering its last 
remaining responsibility for the w'elfanj of 
Southern Rhodesia’'s inarticnlaK! find unrepre- 
sented native population. Exi3(;ricncc of colour- 
bar, land, and other legislation in the Union of 
South Africa, in Kenya, in Nttrtbern Rhodesia, 
and indeed in Southern Rhoflesin itself, has 
shown how contrary the native policy of a. white 
settler government may be to that of the United 
Kingdom. 

The same sort of problem arises in mii.ny 
dilferenl guises. In Palestine the 'mutual aiUago- 
nisra of Arab and Jew showed itself from the 
outset, in ,ri(Jts and murders' which Iuiyc post- , 
poned the granting of independence to this “A” 
rhandate. In Klalta certahi 'elements;; of the 
. Roman- Catholic chttrch ' brought religious . 
1 .pressure bn the voters in, such, -a way .that' the 
.elections were , turned .'.into a.ifarcc. In' Malaya - 
; immigrant labourers- -fr, Pin .Ohina and .India 

•!!.' ’-li' it. J.'/ '...'Ll: ’.'n *' 
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pliii'al communities of democratic institutions the selection and training of a native elite which, 
on llic British model, institutions involving if it is not yet ready to assume the full rights 
majority rule, for example, presents considerable and responsibilities of French citizenship, is 
practical dilficulties. The problem, however, is ready to be associated with the European 
not one ol lorcing the indigenous peoples into a administrators in a variety of local responsi- 
rcady-made mould. To most British adminis- bilities. Thus while the British endeavour to rule 
ti'ator.s — exemplilied notably in Lord Lugard — as far as possible through, and in any case, in 
the problem presents itself as one. of teaching full consultation with, the tribal chiefs and the 
and stimulating the native peoples to evolve native tribal institutions the French adminis- 
their own pattern of democracy on the basis of trator tends to be remote from the illiterate 
their own traditions and ideals. In effect, the native and his traditions and to rule through a 
prcdominanl British policy is one which seeks semi-Europeanised, selected elite. 

*‘to direct the energies of the native to the pre- The Dutch have yet another approach to the 
servation of his own institutions," as a basis on problem. Until recently they have concentrated 
which cjuile novel developments may be erected, their attention on producing an efficient 
This is the basis on which was bnilt the famous government for the people of their East Indian 
policy of Indirect Rule, a policy which seeks to domains, a government which is able to deal 
introduce fui-thcr instalments of self-government adequately with the material needs of those 
to primitive communities on the basis of their teeming islands. Since an increase in local sc.ll- 
liaditional institutions. government involves the use of inexperienced 

The French have a different way of dealing administrators it probably involves also a rcduc- 
with the pmldem. Their object is to assimilate lion in administrative efficiency. Although recent 
the native peoples into the French way of life, attempts have been made, to increase the share 
The first stage in this assimilation programme is of the Ncthcrlaud Ea.st Indians in their own 

A mlivK parlianwnt in seaion, presided over by the British Commissioner for native ({ff'airs (fiji islands) 



government, the result of the Dutch policy has and the ability of the native population to 
been the establishment of an efficient benevolent influence or vary that eoniposilion. Normally, 
bureaucracy largely staffed from Holland, This there are three main elements in the central 
has succeeded in providing a high standard of government of a colony — the executive, tlie 
social services, but without developing local legislative and the official elements. They corres- 
political potentialities. At the other end of the pond broadly to our cabinet, parliament and 
scale, however, in the villages, tlie natives enjoy civil service, '’.fhe executive usually consists of a 
a very complete democracy. 'I'hc village head- governor appointed from London and a council 
man is chosen by the people, and on important which includes the heads of the civil service 
decisions the whole village is consulted. Attempts departments. I'he legislature where it exists may 
to introduce democratic institutions on the be a council or asscinhly and its members may 
we.stern model into the villages have in some be elected, nominated, or official, In the majority 
cases failed through the vigorous opposition of of cases, the legislature is of mixed composition 
the villagers themselves. and includes members elected by the local 

The British Colonies have often been described population or by a section of it; meinljcrs 
as a constitutional procession, each advancing nominated by the Governor because they have 
in its own way and at its own pace towards the such special qualifications as an intimate know- 
goal of responsible self-government to which it ledge of the territory, or an aliility to represent 
is the avowed policy of the United Kingdom certain interests; and high oflicials in the civil 
Government to guide them. The po.sition of each service of the particular colony, who are 
colony in the procession is determined by a generally present in an ex-officio capacity, 
number of factoi'S in its political framework. The Theoretically, a colony is at the last stage in 

first is the composition of its central government the procession when its legislature consists 

Cemtus- taking in Jamaica, lo prepare for the denweralic elections. 




ImhI Swnilon with nm of the JnU Apuan Amslatil DiUnit (I'onmmuonen to be appointed. 


oiiliiely (tfolcc li'cl luciuhcrs, when voting lights Some progicss towaids self-government has 
au* extendetl lo all adult inlinhitants, and when been made in scveial <olonics even under war 
the executive (with the exception ot the conditions. In 1943 a new constitution was 
(Joveinoi) is diosen from among the menibcis approved for Jamaica which involved substantial 
of the legislatuic Wlien the Goveinoi loses inrrease.s in its poweis of self-govcinraenl and 
all poweis of ovenidmg the locally elected which bi ought it to the front of the constitutional 
legislature the ecpiivalent of dominion status succession. It is to have an elected House of 
has been 1 cached. Assembly, a nominated Legislative Gouncilj and 

Ceylon heads the constitutional procession an Executive Committee of which half are 
to-day with a State Council neatly 80 per cent elected, 20 per tent nominated and 30 per cent 
of whose membeis are elected on a generalised ollicial. Malta has been promised a post-war 
adult suffrage. The State Council has executive restoration of the lights of self-government which 
as well as legislative poweis, and forms a standing wete taken away when religious conflicts dis- 
Execulivc Committee which contains seven lurbed the elections in 1930. A recent amend- 
ministeis of State elected from the membeis of ment in the constitution of British Guiana re- 
the Council and the three Oflieials of Stale who duced the number of official members in favour 
aie ex~oJ/uio members of the Council. At the of both nominated and elected members, the 
Ollier end of the procession come tenitories like latter now lieing in the niajorily. Similar 
Basiuoland, a High Commission Territory, advances have occurred in Trinidad. In Nigeria, 
whete there is no legislature and no unofficial die Gold Ooast and Sierra Leone, Africans are 
members of the exec utive. A Resident Com- now admitted to the Executive Council, which 
missioner exercises legislative powers by pro- has hitherto consisted only of officials who were 
clarontion and governs through die tribal chiefs, senior members of the civil service. 

.a? 



In territoiifs where ihere is no cleeted Icftisla- 
Luie, or where ihe cleclors eonslitiUe .i small 
propoi tion only of the po])ulalu)n, piof>ress in 
s(‘lf-f<ovcrnmeiiL must be j’.uiged l)y relerenee to 
the extent of native pai ticiptilion in loeal 
govetimient and in the colonial civil hervire. In 
iniitiy parts of liopical Africa tlie British have 
cievelopt'cl the systt'in of Indirect Rule as :i means 
of introducing further measures of self-govern- 
ment to the primitive eomniunilica under British 
Rule. 'Phe cssenee of this system, which is an 
iinportiint fetiture of tlic policy of preserving and 
clevcloplnm native institutions, is to employ the 
local rulers, whether the triljal chief and 
his couiu'il of elders or the powerful emir and 
his officials, as rcsponsilile agents of the British 
Government and to give them as mtieli judicial 
and exeeutive powers within their localised 
sjihcre, as possiljlc. 

The Ghief governs with the advice on tlu' one 
hand of. such tribal rouneil as exists and, on the 
other hand, of the I'airopean District C)fficer, 
who makes peiiodical visits to the area fi>r the 
purpose of colJecliiig central government taxes 
and ofliedving eases which itivolve serious crime. 
'Phis system, of wliich Lord I.ugard was the 
chief originator, intikcs the tribal chief in clPect 
a two-way chiimiel of contact l)clwcen the 
British administrations and llie native j)t)])uUi- 
tion. When it becomes necessary, for exam)jl(‘, 
to introducr a new line ol' policy or to create 
ii nc^v aclminisiralive prcct'clent, the chief is in 
a i^o-sition to explain tribal custom to the District 
Officer and the reasons for and impllciitions of 
British policy to the villageis. In some ai-eas, in 
Northern Rhodesia for examjjle, the Central 
Government allows the local authorities to 
administer a certain jjcrcentage of the native 
tax collected from their area. The cxpci ience of 
handling their (jwn I'unds is a valuable training 
in self-govcrnnienl. In Nigeria the further step 
has recently been taken of appointing African 
supervisors to audit the accounts of the Native 
Treasuries. In many areas, attempts are being 
made to democratize the Native Administrations 
by making it possible for young men other Uian 
the Chiefs and Eldet's to be appointed. 

In the urban districts of African territories tlie 
population is not tied to tribal custom and is 
often ready and eager for some sort of elected 
council on the European model. Town councils 
consisting partly of nominated and partly of 
fiS 


official mcnihcis exist in many West African 
towns, but in Ivnmasi on the Gold Goast the 
step lias recently liccii taken of setting u]} <\ 
town council, half of wlioin arc elected on a 
fianchisc whicli is extended to .ill adult rc.sidcnts 
of at least six monllis standing. A sirnil.ir advance 
is plamic'd foi' another Gold Clo.ist town, 
Accra. 

Progress in the association of native's with llic 
local administration i.s also a variable factor 
from colony to colony. 'Plu* Clominission 
appointed to cncjuii'c into tlie financial and 
cc'onomic position of Northern Rhodesia, for 
c'xatnplc, reported in “liow few jiosis above 
the menial grades arc filled liy Africans,” In 
West Africa, on the other hand, advances have* 
already been made in the rcci'uitmcnt of 
Africans for the adniinisti alive grade's of tlie 
Civil Service. lu the Gold Coast a ConmiiUce' 
has been ii])|)oinle'd to si'lect and inle'ivic'W 
African e'andidate'S (hr the Adniinistrative' Ser- 
vice. By July, i9‘l2, two Afrleans had hc'c'ii 
apjiointed |o cadetship, s. 'Plic British Africans 
liiivc still far to go, Iiowcvct, licforc they enjoy 
the c'eiualily of opportunity which cuahU'tl the 
West Indian ne'gro JChoue'' le> I'e'.vch the rank of 
Governor-General eif Frcncli I'kiualeiriid Africa. 

Other aspe'cts of their coummnily life for 
wliicl) eolonial peeiple might a-ssiime the respon- 
sihilily at an early stage', are organisation.s of 
pinducers and of labourers. Here again the' 
prae'tical proble'ui for the British adniiuislraiiou 
.seems to he one' of leae'hing the native how to 
e'volve' his e)wn institutions em the' basis hotli of 
Eureipcau e-'xpcrie'uc'c in such organisation and 
of local initiative, liixpcrieniee'd Trade Unionists 
have rc'e’cntly been appeiiuled as La hour Officers 
in 'JVitiid.'id, the Gold Goast, Pale'stine, Sie'ri'a 
Lcoiic and Nige'ria, A recent Colonial Offire 
piiblie'aiion on Labour Snpcrvlsiem reports that 
Trade Union legislation has hcem e'^icle'd in 
thirl y-threic coleinies, and coleinial governinemts 
have been asked to assist in the dcve'lopnienl of 
and to encourage local Trade Unions, Co- 
operative Societie's are also being eneourage'd, 
sometimes with considerable success, cspt'cially 
in peasant communities. 

Taking the Colonial Empire as u whole, 
therefore, there arc signs of {irogrcss hotli in 
admitting colonial peoples to a greater share in 
tlieir own government and in training them for 
further responsibilities. The route to the full 




Piepannst Foti-lnm on the Gold Gooit, whete if n the staple food. 


sclf-govcinment of dominion statub is ill-dcfined, some Hme now 

howevci. Many of the colonics aic for reasons Since the wai, of course, theie has been an 
of si/e, 01 ol geogiaphital oi economic circura- mcreasing degree of co-ordinalion of legional 
stances, not likely to <itum dominion status in an cffoit, although primarily fot war purposes, 
individual rapiitjity, Vaiious foims ol union or Lord Swinton was appointed as Resident 
Association within the Colonial Empne have Minister of Slate in West Afiica, for example, 
been offlcially discussed. Before the war a nutu- lo co-ordinate the activities of the four West 
bei ol Cxovernment commissions were appointed Afiican territories. The appointment of Mr. 
to investigate the possibilities of, and the need N. F. Hall as Development Adviser to the West 
for, closer union m certain colonial areas. East Afiican Governois is a fwithcr example of 
Africa luis had a Governors’ Conference for regional co-oidination. 


i 




Welfare in the Colonies 


' The thircl main aspect of the colonial problem 
• is the welfare aspeetj the problem of the standard 
of life of colonial peoples. In no colony does 
the -local population enjoy a standard of life 
, nearly, as high as that, of tho' working classes 
in Britain, In some areas it is so low as to be 
pf'an entirely diffcji-ent Order,, It is not easy to ' 
.. , obtaina clear plctufebfactuai'standar'ds, partly 

; because;.;;;thcy:,,vaty;', quantitatively ,so much 
h^/':;''i'^V‘i'''fe®*we9n;;pne;;c6l9hy;';,.ahd;’.,ano&^ partly 
[• tbecaus,e., tjae ’;^ifferetices;.ih Ihe' .pUtehasing. power 
- ■ ' ■„ 



standard of life depends on three main factors. 
His money income determines his ability to 
acquire for himself and his dependents such 
front-line necessities as food, housing, clothing, . 
etc., and such , so-callbd luxuries as . drink, 
tobacco, enter taintnents and those other items 
which forni an integral part of liis norhial .life. 
The services pmvided by the Government and 
such other, social institutions, as | the church, 
friendly societies, tradb unions and 30 bn make 
another important , contribution to his, welfare,. , 
^Tfhey- detp'mine. hi^ 'enjpyin,ent:'of;.^'aenti8l,.5er-' .' 
-.viceS;'such: 'as'; s^pi tuition'' ^d;- W'ateii':. su|>iply,;i-;;bf' ' 
frae^medioali^hd'ibgal aid,;of police;>nd defence. 


Qi^an>&tio^v''bf bd'Uca;tiqh;:r,.rie]|giquk'>^^^^ 






hikI f-uidancc, and of various kinds of provision 
foi loss of cai'iiinfi powci tlirough ill-licallh, old 
age or tiadc lirprossion. Finally, the vvoiking 
man’s standtird of life depends on die accnniu- 
laK'd knowledge, equipment, wealth and tradi- 
tions of the society in which he lives. Froin this 
(oniinon stock lie may draw the economic and 
social advantages which acciiie from ports, 
lo.ids, and drainage systems, the long life and 
good health whieh result from a national store 
of medical knowledge and of experience in its 
ellieient utilisation, the cidtural pleasures to be 
derived from the national store of art lrea.surcs, 
edue.uional insiiiutions endowed with scholarly 
traditions and often stqiported by tlu' wealth of 
past generations, and a form of social organisa- 
tion whit'h salislies some of his most urgent 
needs for seJl-expre.s,sion wiiclher it be through 
organised games or iiolltieal societies or other 
sot i.tl pnrsnits. 

Some idea of the standards of life prevailing 
ill the British colonial empire can be obtained 
through tin examiiiaLion of the nature and 
strength of tht'se fuetors in the lives of colonial 
peoples. 'I’he itieome of the native poptdations 
in the British colonies, for example, shows a wide 
variation hut the weight is on the side of the 
lower levels. In Bermuda before the wtir a 
huildt'r’s labourer eould earn about 9/- a day, 
which, if he worked a regular tiJ-day week lor 
tnost of the year, would give him tin income of 
about X’t go. A builder’s labourer in the United 
Kittgclorn earned about ,^14,3 per annum in 
1 938. The average income of the African worker 
in the Northern Rhodesian copper mines, on the 
other hand, was less than £30 per annum even 
when allowance is made for free housing and 
I'ood tiud for the crops raised by his family. 
The Norliiern Rhodesian mineworker is, more- 
over, an aristocrat among working men in his 
own country and enjoys an income standard 
wltich is probably three times as high as that 
of the average Central African peasant pursuing 
a predominantly subsistence agriculture. Even 
,{^5(0 a year would be a good income for an 
African labourer and Africans constitute ovta* 
70 per cent of the population, of the colonial 
empire. 

Clearly, while the bulk of colonial govern- 
ment revenues are raised from the colonies 
themselves, the extent pf the welfare servicei^ 
which can be provided by the government or 


other social institutions is .scveicly limited by 
the poverty of the taxpaycis. For the colonial 
empire as a whole the revenues laised locally 
are only about /,'i as. od. per lie.id of the 
population. In large backward areas surli as arc 
most in need of governmental services, less than 
10/- per head is raised in revenue. Since social 
and economic services rarely account for more 
than Ijctwecn 50 and 60 per cent of a colonial 
government’s expenditure, and often less than 
50 per cent in the more backward areas, the 
government’s contribution to the native standard 
of living is not very high when measured in 
money terms. 

Money comparisons, however, either ofinconie 
or of government expenditure, are far from satis- 
factoiy. An English pound spent in Jamaica 
buys a very diflerent 'bundle’ of goods and 
services from an English pound spent in Uganda. 
Ten shillings spent on the education of a eliild 
in Malta brings with it quite another standard 
of education from that obtainable by a similar 
expenditure in Central Africa. Information of a 
qualitative kind is required to fill out the iucom- 
plete picture provided by incomt; and expendi- 
ture figures. 

One significant indication of a people’s 
standard of living is its nutritional state. In 1936 
the Secretary of State sent a circular despatch 
to all the colonial governors asking for informa- 
tion on nutrition in their respective areas. 'J’hcir 
replies were considered by the Committee on 
Nutrition in the Colonial Empire and embodied 
in a report which it published. Summarising its 
principal conclusions drawn from this review of 
food and health problems in the colonics the 
committee wrote as follows: “We are confident 
that improved nuU’ition will bring very great 
benefit to the Colonial Empire. At the present 
time tlxe elTccts of malnutrition are seen not only 
in definite disease but also in general ill-hcalth 
and lowered resistance to infection, inefficiency 
of labour in industry and agriculture, material 
and infantile mortality and a gepcral lack of 
well-being. In particular, tliere can be no 
'reasonable doubt dial wrong feeding is one of 
the principal causes of the very high infantile 
mortality which prevails in most colonial terri- 
tories.” On the general character of colonial 
diets the committee concludes that . few 
of the constituents considered necessary, in 
Europe for a nutritionally adequate 4 ict are 
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£>ci)c‘).)]l)’ iiv<jiJiil)lt‘ ii) .sullicirnt qiiiinlili('s in Ihc 
Cf)I(itiinl limijirc. Dic(s aic (rcc(iicntly iiisuni- 
cic'iit in ((iiantity iincl still more liTcjncntly 
iii.suiri<-icnt in qiuilily. Jiiclf>c(l by I'auopo.in 
stiind.'iids tliey Inck viirirty unci pintecfivc 
vtilnr.” d'lie fiiutl ( otu’liisifm is quite simple. 
“■\Vc have no hesit.ttion in .siiyin{> tluit in goneml 
the fiiiKlameiUitl cause of malnutrition is the 
low .standard of living. In almost every jiarl ol' 
llie Clolonial Kmpirc the income of it \'ery large 
]>iopoi lion of the population is a long way below 
the inininumi rccjuirecl for a .siitisftu lory nutri- 
tion.'’ 

'I'lit' e.\islerice of clefieieney diseases clue to 
malniiti’ition, and in parlicndar to a lack of 
animal protein, was reported from nearly evciy 
eolouy. They vtuied from rickets or dental caries, 
the latter being esliin.itcd to affect 70 to 95 per 
cent of Malaytm school-children, to beri-beri 
■nliich accounted few nearly per cent of the 
cerlilied deaths in Ilong Kong in 1997. In the 
African colonies, where diet is known to lie often 
ill-balanced and even inacleciuate, statistical 
inforuintion on death and di.soa.so is scanty, but 
it was reported from Nigeria that the exiteeUitiou 


of life at biith is about twenty-two > e:\is in the 
North. Of ii>,ooo ( hildren examined in ]am:iii;i 
“imdtiple avitaminosis was found in .tbonl 'Mi 
per cent, the most striking signs being blindness, 
glossiti.s, stoiuiititis, city skin and rtniemia.’’ 

l.ocvil ( iistom tind ignoiance often preset \e an 
ill-balanced dic-t evc'ii where thi‘ neccssais tiddi- 
lions are obtainable. Milk and eggs, foi e.xample, 
are delibc'rately nc'glccted over ti large part cif 
Ihc colonial I'hnpire, often betanse of tribal 
taboos. In the Mast, ]>olish('d lice is pic lined to 
the unproce.ssed and more milrilious tiiiicle. In 
Nyasalancl, whert' diets are delieieni in caleium 
tincl pho.sjjhorns, nniize brim is fed to domestic 
animids though it contains llu'se elements. 

In a fc-w colonies, valuable \vork is bi-ing clone 
by governincmt and voluntary orgiinisalions to 
eoiubiit miilnulrition. In Cleylon a Depiirtinenl 
of Nutrition has been .set up, which unclerl;ikc-s 
fiedd .surveys, re.search and national cxlncalion 
of teaehc'fs and the general public. In I long 
Kong two food clisiribulion centres, rim by 
ehaiitable organisiitions, providt'd cmc- good 
iiic-al it day for 2,000 dc-stitute Clhinese. In 
some African eolt)uit‘s Iheie art' legal mininnmi 
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I'Hlioii sc.ilrs Ihi iirhan woikris, and (lu-so jrlieve 
(fit* wa(fc-(‘anu*rs at Irasl. 'liic IcfiS iUTCssiblc 
popiilalioii ol' (lio rural areas can lie helped by 
<‘ch)e;Uioii desi|:'iK'd lo leach the natives what to 
e<it and how to f^iow it. In NiKcritv, I'oi example, 
thete is a mobile eiuema imit. A Kenya District 
(lonirnissioner tomnientecl thus, in his annual 
report lot on the physique ol'a poor tribe 

for which an iiRrietillur.il school hud been set 
up: “It is really remarkable what a change is 
wrought in the buk tiffei a peiiod of only three 
years in the school. On meet lug ex-schoolboys 
in the reserves one might reiilly believe they 
belong to some olher tribe.” Unfortunately, 
there are still many jdaces wliere little or nothing 
is being done to improve nutrition. 

Malnutrition is not, however, the only cause 
of widespread ill-health amt)ng colonial peoples. 
Partienlarly in Afiiea, the lark of adequate 
health services is an important factor in pre- 
venting the relatively low colonial standard 
from rising. Lord Hailey gives the following 
striking picture in “An African Survey,” 

“It is , . . clear from slatisties given in con- 
nection with the organisation of health services 
that large numbers of African people, if not the 
majority, arc still beyond the reach of medical 
and health services in the ordinary sense. It ut 
safe to cone-lude that in many districts such 
services consist of the limited facilities of a 
mission dispensary or a small supply of medicines 
and ‘ ‘ first-aid” material at a govemmemt station, 
possibly dispensed by a half-trained African 
orderly. Village sanitation does not exist in 
many areas-- llie sole sanitary measures are 


those brought about by the Di.strict Olficcr who 
may insist on villages being kept dean, or advise 
native authorities to make lulcs to this effect 
and punish f>frcndeis. Most ordinances present- 
ing the powtTS and duties of native authorities 
allow for rules requiring the leporting of deaths, 
and it is tisual for deaths from unknown or 
susj)icioits causes to be teported to the District 
Officer, who b)' this means may delect the 
presenre of an unusual disease or an epidemic. 
'I'hc District Officer, is indeed, the channel 
through which the presence of such disease 
becomes known to the medical authorities, and 
in fcM' rural areas docs there appear to be any 
system of detection of disease by qualified 
persons that can be said to be effective. Opinions 
with regard to the incidence of the more typical 
African diseases may vary, but it is dear that, 
in many rural areas, the mortality from malaria 
is high, and that sources of malarial infection 
exist in most villages; that helminthic diseases 
arc almost universal, the filthy state of the villages 
being conducive to their spread; and that few 
village children arc free from sores, and many 
adults arc undernourished and have little 
stamina. An examination of a typical Central 
African village would show that the sick, 
especially old persons and children, are neg- 
lected or unwisely treated, the elements of 
hygiene are lacking, the wearing of unhygienic 
and dirty clothing is usual, and food Is prepared 
in dirty vessds, flies swartn in garbage thrown 
near the village and huts are often unswept an4 
infested with parasites.” 

The picture of disease in Africa becomes more 
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tcnil)lc wIkmi puisucd into parti( iiUir distiicls. 
Malmia is rhroaic in all but a fow aroas. Alxiiit 
hair a million cases ol' lepcosy are ardially 
known: probably as many more af’ain arc also 
in esislmice. All i'lasl African terriluries have 
re|joited outbreaks of bubonic ]3la!>ue, which is 
cndeniic in 'randan) ika. In West Africa esti- 
mates of the incidence ol venereal diseast's v.u^ 
from .150 to 91) per cent of the total pointlalion. 
It has been established, c)ti the basis of a saniple 
survey, that in Hast Aliica over 90 pc-r cent 
of the impulalion are itifected with one or 
more kinds of worms, while the incidence t)f 
yaws and syphilis has been e,dculaled at about 
()0 per cent. In oveieiowded areas, and par- 
ticularly in to^vns, tuberculosis is already 
eominon. 

'i'he edtieationai iind, in some <'ases, (he eul- 
tunil well-bein(4 of colonial peoples is also low 
by United Kinf>dom standards. 'The vast 
majority are eonipletcly illiterate. Only a small 
fraction of the children of school-soing age are 
receiving tiny eclueation <it all. In 'rrinidaU the 
proportion receiving instriiclion is as high as 
80 pt'r cent. In Nigeria, it is below tu per cent. 
Nyasaland has Ijcncfited from o.xtensive mis- 
sionary activity, and has about 70 per cent of its 
children between five and lifteen enrolled in 
schools, but mission funds are inadequate to 
provide a liigh tpiality of equipment and instruc- 
tion. 'riiroughout Africa, there arc many “bu.sh 
schools,” which provide only a feeble rudiment 
at' education. 

The provision of educational facilities varies 
widely in quality and scope throughout the 
Clolonial Hmpire. No colony is able to ]>rovide a 
comprehensive system ol' education covering all 
children of srhool-going age and providing all 
stages of instruction from kindergarten to 
Univensity. In Africa educatiouiil institutions 
range from the Utile bush schools to Achimota 
or Makererc Colleges, from the handful of village 
children under the instruction of an ex-pupil of 
a mission or governmem school, hirasclf qualified 
only by a rudimentary primary education, to a 
reaicletltial uislitution which includes students at 
the University level. In Malaya there were four 
years of free and compulse ly education and a 
free secondary education was available to all 
who satisfactorily completed the four years 
course. Travelling dentists, dispensaries and 
film units periodically advise, treat, and instruct 
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Mabiyim scliool-cliildrcn. 

In recent years, in, my cxpciimcnts h:ive bi't>n 
made in .ulapling I be eurriculum and methods 
ofeoloni.il schools to llie loc.il eMvironmeiit mid 
tlie needs of the local eonummity. 

Uocal gcograjiliy and history, loctd methods 
of agrieulliire, the loc.vl hmguage, loc.tl tlniices 
and crafts, play a prominent ])art in the ctirrieu- 
luiti, side by side with Hnglish, science, ami 
world geogiaphy and history. .School gardens 
,ire now ver^ genei-til. 

Jeani's schools, of wliich tliere ate several in 
Africti, were originally tlesigned tis tt'aeliers’ 
tiaining schools. Now theii' tiim 'is to irtiin all 
workers for native welfare in the develo])menl 
of model village eoinnumities and tlieir students 
have incliiih'd ehiels, visiting teachers, agrieid- 
tuial inspectois and hciillli svorkers. 

^’inillly, in describing the edueiiliniutl forces 
in the colonies we must nol I'urget two potenlially 
iinpoitant soui’ces of inllnem-e the youth club 
iuicl the govermuent agent. Uolh can tulapl 
their teitching to enviromneiU iuid both etm 
reaeli persons oulsidt' the normal school-going 
age for whom tliere is liltle or no educational 
provision in the normal course of events. In the 
West Indies, for example, the .pH clubs, tin 
Ainericiiu variety of young farnit'rs’ dubs, are 
making eonsideralile in-ogress among young 
people. They take their name from the pledge 
given by their nieniljers, a pledge which dedi- 
cates Head, Ht'tul, Hands and Health to the 
seiviee of the conimunity, iinrl tliey aim at 
inspiring rural lioys and girls with an inlellig(-nl 
]>raelieul interest in their own environment and 
eoininnnity. 

One of till- most important fanetions of the 
colonial welfare departments is the colleetioii 
and distribniion of information on loeid condi- 
tions tind problem.s. .Since most of the local 
inhabitants are engaged in agrit-uhiire, the work 
of the agricultural departments in this respect 
is of ])articular importance. In some parts of 
illiterate Africa a pi-iietirc has developed of 
training certain Africans in the most suitaljlc 
methods and then of sending them out to the 
villages to eultlviih* demonstration plots so that 
ihcir neighbfinrs can be induced by precept and 
example to improve their methods. 'I’he. govern- 
ment Btafis, especially in the remote areas of 
Africa, are extremely small and the average 
administrative, agi-ieullnral, medical or welfare 







ofiicci hiis ii vnsl area and a eonsicleiable 
scaUeicd po]>iilat,ioii imdet his raie. But the 
value of the work these few individuals can 
aceouiplish is out of all pioportion to thcii 
numljcr. The story of Afi ica is i iclt with localised 
personal cxpciinients in education, whether 
they aim at \veaninf> the Afiicnn fioin such had 
old customs as feeding newhotn infants with 
solid food, or at introducing them to improved 
.ind tested habits such as the rotation of crops, 
or the eonstruetion of sanitary village latrines. 

The third factor in llic standard of living of ii 
native of tlie United Kingdom is his social 
heritage. In pait ihi.s consists simply of hi.s 
conntjy's natnial resources and of the additions 
and improvements made Ity hi.s anrestors. In 
part, it consists of such itninaterial sources of 
real income as tlie stork of wisdom and enlUire 
aecmnnlated by p.'ist geiunations. 

Cultural standards are iKst easily eonipared. 
But in this sphere it is evident that the European 
races do not alwitys have the advantage over 
more primitive races. The music and oratory of 
the Polynesians, llie rliylhmie music of the 
Africans, and the ptttteiy, carving, oi other 
handiwork of many colonial peoples retich a high 
sumdai'd of excellence. Most colonial peoples 
have a closer contact with tlieir national or 
tribal culture, anti the mtuss of them make much 
more direct contribution to it than is normal in 
Europe. In this respect at any rate, (he poorest 
African native often enjoys a richer cultural 
life than a member of the working-class in any 
of the great European or American cities. 

In other respects, however, he may not be so 
fortunate. Many colonial peoples have their 
lives made wretched by superstition, and, in 
particular, by the belief in magic. U’hc power 
of the witch-doctor depends on his supposed 
ability to protect his patients from sorcery, but 
it is often used with dire psychological effect 
to inflict “supernatural” punishment on liis 
enemies or on tlie enemies of his patients. In 
Northern Rhodesia witch-doctors are liable to 
sttven years impi'isonment, in Uganda to five. 
Christians seem as prone as pagans to a belief 
in magic. Even tb6 more sophisticated Wc.st 
Indians can he tciTificd by the “obcaliman,” a 
local form of witch-doctor. 

In the more materia] sense, in physical re- 
sources and in technological skill, the heritage 
of colonial peoples is at a low level. Poverty 
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of naluiMl resouices, and .still moK', of man- 
made improvements, is cliaracterislie of the 
colonies. P.irticiilarly is this tine of Britisli 
colonial Africa. Ih'rc (here ate vast tracts, often 
of arid and semi-arid land, poor in the mineral 
salts necessary for siicccsssful cultivation and ricli 
ill such pc’sts as locusts, nr as the clc’udly tscisc 
fly, which makes it impossible to keep cattle. 
Soil oiosion is a grave prohlc'in in many colonies. 
In Africa it means that considerable areas ofland 
arc' losing all fertility and that one of the native’s 
few assets, his land, is steadily washing, shifting, 
or blowing away. It has been estimated thiit the 
eroding highlands of Nyasaland can to-day 
support Ic'ss than half the population they did a 
hundred yc'ais ago. '[’wo-thirds ol' Tanganyika 
.md live-eiglith.s of Northern Rltodesia is in the 
grip of tset.si'-fly, and many peojjie (hroiighont 
Africa aie snlfeiing from the inalmitrition 
causc'd 1)> an insiilliciency of animal jn-otein. In 
J.imaiea, the peasant’s chief c'conomic croj), the 
banana, is alllicted by a disease which infects 
the land and steadily reduces the acreage on 
which bananas can piolital)!) be grown. 

If the colonial heritage, .siicli a.s it is, is to be 
maintaiiu'cl, still more if it is to he improved, 
all the, ri'sonrcc's of modern science iuul vast 
ainoimts of raintal will liave to he made avail- 
able. Not only do the colonial peoples lack Iht' 
ncre.ss!uy knowledge and eapiltil, they lack also 
the security to obtain these services on credit 
through eommcrcial chaimel.s. The rapid spread 
of railwiiys and modern cities over the face of 
America in llic nineteenth rentury is in striking 
contrast to the stagnation in Africa. 'I’he dis- 
covery of valuable copper deposits in Northern 
Rhodesia attracted only so much capital as was 
necessary to ronslruet the mining towns tmd the 
single railway connecting them to the frontier. 
To-day, copper wortli over /,'u),ooo,ooo is 
exported annually from the colony. But it is 
still unprofitable to grow crops for sale over the 
greater part of the nalive-ocnipied terr’tory. 
For the dwellers in remote villages the cfiecl of 
this localised commercial development of their 
country i.s oflen to reduce their standard of living 
instead of increasing it, since it attracts able- 
bodied men to the mining areas in search of 
high wages and leaves an inadequate labour 
supply to raise subsistence crops at home. 

In so far as the resources of a richer civilisation 
Itave actually been made available to the natives, 






ilifir stfiniUu’d of livinj> lias undoiilitcrlly In-iie- 
filccl. Ill si'veral African iciritoiics an appinvci! 
ration scale foi employed woi kers lias lu'cii laid 
down; whcic U\ti[ally cnlhrc'cd, as for some 
woiki'rs in Norlhcrn Rhodesia, it niciins a 
halanccd diet for the lahoiirer in spile of his 
ignornnee of food values. l'’orty-lvvo colonies 
piovide loi niiniinnm wage fixing in their legis- 
lation, idthough few enforce it. In others, social 
seeiirity legislation of a riidiinentary natiiix' is 
being introduced. The appointment of Ihiti.sh 
trade union leaders as lahour advisers in some 
colonies mciins that part of the valuable exiieri- 
ence of the British lahour movement is made 
available to petiple who liat'C little experience 
in popular organization. 

The pti.ssing of the Clnlonial Development and 
Welftire Act of tg^o is an important step in the 
same direction. 'I’he earlier Cloloniiil Develop- 
ment Act of 1929 ])rovided for an annual vote 
hy the United Kingdom Parliiimentofa sum not 
exceeding/,’ i ,000,000. Its jntrpo.se was to develop 
trade and industry in the colonies, and at the 
same time to eneonnige the production of British 
eapilal goods through llie resulting investment 
activity. Tlie 1940 Act inerea.sed the annual 
provisitm ofeapitttl to/>„o(i(),<)(i(), together wdth 
a further /,'50o,ooo for research, and its sonpt* 
was extended to include welfare projects, such 
as liciilth and edneation, of no direet eom- 
tnercial interest. The stun is not Itirgo when con- 
sidered in relation to the magnitude and urgency 
of the colonial welfare problem, and to the 
numbers involved. 13 nl it marks a snlxstuiitial 
advtmee in that it givc.s colonial peoples access 
tt> the wi'alth, knowledge, and organisation of a 
much I'icher civilisation, 'at least tip to the money 
value of ^'5,f)00,ooo a year. 

In (aUsiluliiig the wealth wlihh (nlniiial peoples iveeive 
through grants and investuienls linaiieixl from tile United 
Kingdom, it must he renieinhei'crl that tlie (low is not 
ulwayii in tlie same direction. Much of this wealtli aiui of 
the wcaltli produi ed by euloniul peopirs undei its stitnulus 
passes out of the eolonies or to jiersons only leuiporarily 
residenl therein. The money which is disbursed hy the 
government nr !iy eomnicrrial firms in colonial lerrilories, 
particularly in tropical AA'ica, goes to a Ktiropean miiioriiy 
whieli is often not permanently doiniciletl in the colony 
concerned. In for example, Norihern Rhodesian 

milling eompanies paid /l, 51(1,700 in salaries to their 
0,700 Kiiropean employees and /'3G8,f)oo, plus Ilxid, 
housing and other services wortli allojoelher about the 
same, lo their 03,100 native workers. C)t the luiropean 
salaries part is not even spent in the colony, In " An African 
Survey” it was estimated llial Jinropean (TOVeniiuCDl 
orEcers in Kenya spend abuul a third of their .salaries 


.ihiond, eilliet wlieii on le.ivi , or in llii’ loiiii ol leinilliiiK es 
lo ilicii faniilies, 01 lo iiieet iiiMii'ciiiie and snnilai (Inngc'. 
Ill iuldilion, heavy iliinl payineiils nniy be made abioail 
in llie (oini <i( dividends lo foreign sbai elioldcrs, iiileiesi 
on iiiveslinenis, l,ix on liiieiirn (oinpanies opei.iting in die 
(oloiiy, and pensions iiiul gi.iUiilies lo jiei.soiis lesidenl 
allload. In peace-time alioiit/, 5,000, ooo nent in dividends 
and lax iiuiinlv lo die Uniteil Kiii”cloin, lioin Niadicni 
Rbocirsia alone, 'llie cliaige (ot piaisions aial graluides. 
inosl ol wliieli may go abioad, olleii aiiauiiils lo .dioul 
10 perieni ofa (oloiiial ( joveriiineiil’s lolal expenditure. 

Iti addition lo the /, '5, 000, 000 granted lor 
dcvelopmcnl and wi'lfare iirogrammcs in the 
colonic.s, a further /'f, 00, 000 wa.s voted for 
(ulunial research. In efl’ccl, research is I’tinda- 
mciilal to any long-term devt'lupment pro- 
gramme. Not only arc colonial problems new 
:iiul roinplfx, Init Ihc iiilhrnnitiDnso/tirin’iiil/ihlc 
is in.'iderpiEiic even I'or ellicicnl routiiie athninis- 
tration. Satisfactory |K)pnlation statistics ha\c 
yet to he compiled for tiny African colony. No- 
where is the system of Irtxalion of any colony 
ha.scd on full information about local income 
distribution, (lolonial problems of health, nutri- 
tion, agrienlinrt' and sociological conditions call 
for iinmccliatc and extensive rest'iirch of it 
specialised nature. In “An African Survey”, for 
exatnple. Lord Hailey elaiins that the develop- 
inenl of Africa “inevitably demands more tlian 
the routine ap|)Ucation of existing knowledge. In 
jmielically evt'ry sphere of work on w'ltieh this 
siirwy has touehed, problems present themselve.s 
which retjuirc llie artiuisilion of exceptional 
knowledge, or the application of nnnsnal 
measures.” 

Many ui’ganisations of tin independent or 
unoflicial naliirc already engage in research tin 
eolonuil problems. They range front highly 
specialised bodies like die liinpire Clntlon 
Clrowlng tlorpoialion or the' Low Temperature 
Research Station, Trinidad, to tin' Imperial 
Institute whieli provides consultation, msettrcli, 
and information for (lie whole of the Bmpire. 
Too often, however, researeli has Iieen haphazard 
and tuico-ojcHnalcd in spite of the eo-ordintUing 
activities of the Medical Researrh Cotmeil, tlte 
FiCononiie Advi.sory Clntmeil, the League of 
Nalion.s, tlie Clonuiionwofilth Seieiitific flonl'er- 
enee of ig^fi and the Clolonial Ollice itself. A 
conipreheiisivc research progi'ainme either in 
the social sciences or in the pJtysieal sciences has 
yet to be formulated for the colonial linipire as 
a vitholc or even for a single group of colonies. 


‘ jUicUfi horde on Ike borders of krnva mid naANDA where wfeiialkn is often .\evere. 
Hundreds of thousands of cuttle hme died of sturoation after the grass has been 
38 ‘ oaten up. Measures J or locust prevention must be iniernaHoml in scope, 














PLANS FOR THE COLONIES 

The GovcrnnieHl’s Plans 


Tni' Cabinet MiiiisUT irsptjnsiblc lo I’.irli.iincnt 
for thr iidministr.ilioii iind dcvc'lopini'tit of ihr 
coloniid einpiiT is die SccrcUiry of State for the 
Colonies. It is his department of the Civil Ser- 
vice, the Colonial Oflicc, who.se task it is to draw 
up the Government’s plan.s for the future of the 
colonics. UsiKilly these plans and the fieueial 
principles of policy underlying them are pre- 
sented lo the pnhlic in the form of statements by 
Ministers and by the Secretary of State for the 
Coionie.s in particular, or as published reptins 
issued from the Colonial Odice. 

International Responsibility 

In respect of the inlernational position of the 
colonies the ollicial attitude is clear and imconi- 
promising on one point at least. 'I'liere is to be 
no question of ab.uidonmeni oi' the iilliuiate 
rttsponsibilily for tlie Ihitish eokinics, In Deceiu- 
bor 1938, Malcolm MacDonald, then Seorelary 
of State for the Coionie.s, made the following 
statement in the House of Commoas: 

“l do not bi’Iirvc IhiU there is to-rlay any srtUoii ol 
opinion in this country that is disposed to luuid ovn lo 
any other country the caics of any Uingdoins ot peoples 
foi whose governittcnt we arc ie.sponi)il)lc cithet as ti 
colonial or ns a Matid.uory Power. That view lias tx;cn 
exptessed in every patt of the House, and il ts a view 
wliich is iihiirctl by His Majesty'.s Ciovei itiiietil. We aie 
not disrussing the mnUer; we aic not consideiing it; it 
is not now an issue in practiral politics." 

More recently, in March 1943, the Ihime 
Minister stated categorically in the House that : 

"His Majesty’s Oovcininent ate convintcd that the 
adininisli'alion of the British I'ulonics must continue to be 
the .sole responsibility of Great Britain. The polity of 
His Majr.sty’s Government is U) plan for the fullest positibie 
political, economic and social clcvelopmeitt of the colonics 
within the British Rinjjire, anti in clo.so co-operatioti with 
neighbouring and liiendly nations.’’ 

The present Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Colonel Stanley) in the following 
statement to the House, threw some light on 
the machinery of ‘close co-operation’ envisaged 
by the Government: 

■ ‘ His Majesty’s Government would welcome the estab- 
lishment ot machinery which will enable sttch problems 
to be discuiificd and to be solved by common elToris. What 
they have in niiitU is the possibility of establishing Com- 
missions for certain regions. These Commissions would 
comprise not only the Stales with Colonial territories iu 
the region, but also oilier States which have in die region 
a major strategic or economic interest. While each state 
would remain responsible for the administration of its own 
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UiiiUny, siK li .1 ( loniintssioii would piovidc cilc( livi' .ind 
|H‘iiiiaiieiil iiiai liiiiciy Icir ( iiiisidl.ilioii .mil i ullaboiiilioii 
so di.it the Sl.ilcs loiicci lied iiiighl woik togcllici lo 
piomole the well-hciiig ol the Colonial Icii iloiics. An 
iinpoilanl eonsideralioii in designiiig tlic in.uliincry ol 
c.ii h Coiiiiiiissioii will he Ici give lo die people ol llic 
tl<)luni.d icitiloiies in the iciiion .in nppoiUuiU) lo lie 
usstHuUed with ils woik. In lliis way it would he possible 
lo h.ive inlet national i u-opei alioii wliiili (iinsisled ol 
sonicihing ninrc lhan llieorelical disciissiuns bill would In- 
.ilile lo giapple willi leuliiies .met get down to Ihc sohilion 
ol individu.il problcins.’’ 

He made it clear, however, that lli(“ co-operii- 
lion is intended to he consultative only and that 
(he Government li.is in mind the development 
of the idea whii'li led to the Anglo-Atncriean 
Gar ihbea 1 1 Gom in ks Ion . 

Doctrine of trusteeship and partnership 

Hut while the British government does not 
leeognisc any external restrirtions on its colonial 
policy except in so far as it accepts its obligations 
as a mandatory power, it docs admit a responsi- 
bility towards colonial ]jeoplcs. As long .igo us 
1837 a Select Coiiunittec of the House of 
Commons, tippointed to coiusidci' tlie treatment 
of aboriginal tribes in British territories, formally 
accepted the doctrine of trusteeship. I'o-day, the 
ronception has been enlarged to include the 
principle of partnership, in a speech to the 
House of Gommons in July 19.^3, Golonel 
Stanley descrihed ‘the central jmrpose of our 
colonial administration’ as trusteeshiii, and 
made this coinment on it: 

"iSome of us lisd now that the word ‘luislee’ is latlier 
too static hi its Lonslructioii and that we .sliould pietcr 
lo combine willi tlic sMIus ol tiu.slcc the ])osition also ot 
pmincr. Bui wc are pledged to guide (iiilonial peoph's 
along the ro.id lo self-governinenl within tile framework 
ol the British Umpire. We arc pledged to build up their 
stirial and economic inslitutiotis, and we .lie pletlged to 
develop their nalurul re.sourres.’’ 

The deliberate application of this policy has 
had significant results in territories with strong 
immigrant communities, particularly immi- 
grants of British origin, The Devonshire White 
Paper of 1923 which dealt with the problem of 
immigrant communities in Kenya, for cxanijilc, 
provided a firm interpretation of the implica- 
tions of the doctrine of trusteeship. Il stated that : 

' ’Pfimatily Kenya is an African lemtory and Hia 
Majesty’s Government think it necessary to record their 
considered opinion that (he interests of tlie African natives 
must be paramount, and that if and when those iiitetusts 



jiid llif iuU'iesl'. ol 111!' imiiiigiiUil i,i<<-s sluiuld (ciiiUui 
(he (i)iiiu'i sluMdil |)ic\,iil. lit till .tdniiiiisiialKiii oJ Ki-nyj 
1 lis M.ijcsly’s ( iovctnnit'iil ii i>.iid dii-iiiM Kcs ds rxcirishi^ 
,i liiisl Dll lichdll dI tile Aliiiiiii popidatiDii, nnd they aic 
iin.dilc Id di-lci'.ilc iir sli.iic litis liiisl, tin' olijcM ol whnli 
iii.iv 111' dt'liiii'd .ts dll' piDiiT linn .iiid aiK.iin i incut ol llie 
nalivc i.K cs ” 


Self-government 

'I'lic jiU'dgt' 'll) miitlc (loloni.il pcopU's .ilong 
till" I’o.'iil U) .si'H'-govi'i mncnt’ luis long been 
rcgiit til'll ns one of tin' inosi iinpoi'lniU implicd- 
(ions of llic iloclriiii' of tiustoi'sliip. Thi' spet'd 
oflhi' iidviinrciiK'iii, liowovor, and tin- inctliods 
of promoting il li.tvr still to he dclini'd. In his 
spi'i'fh to llir lloiisf in July iij-i;], CloloncI 
Slanit'y pul the olltcial iiltiludr thus; 

” It is till p.iit oroni pohiy III coiircr poliliittl adv.UKcs 
wliicli ate tiii|iistilicd liy riii uiiistaiiics, or to grant sell- 
govcininciil III llttisc who an" not yet liaiiicd ill tin use, 
hill tl we lire III he Hue to oiti jilcdgc, il we ically mean 
as soon ns jnai tieiible In develop .sell-govermuent in thiM- 
leiiiloiies, il is up lo us In see llial eireiiinslauees as .soon 
ns jiiissilile jiisiily poliiie.il .tilv.inies and lo ensure that as 
ipiiilcly as possihle people me Irahied and ecittipped ioi 
eventual sell-goveinineiil.’' I.nter in the s.ime speech lie 
iuilii.ited some ol the w.iys in wliiih he hoiied id iruiii 
and ei|uip (oIdiiuiI iieiiples liir these ailvames; Riving 
examples ol’ the polii y in pntiliee, He lueiilioned: 

(d) l.iH.tl (■overmueiii. 

" r reg.iid the exieiision ol loeal giiveinmenl as one ol 
the titiiiKesI and eett.ilnlv the huresC methoiU ul' making 
sure orilie exleiisiun ul leuiral goveiiiineut. We ate doing 
all we I'.iu lo exleiid lliis Inial sell-goveimneiil." 

(//) 'I’laile Unions. 

ICxpeiii'jiie ill thenrgaiiisaliou and leadership of trades 
uuiou.s is one of the host methods ofedueatiou for politieal 
respoiisihilily. Within llio la.sl (i-w years lliey liave been 
given eveiy .isststauee by tloliini.il tloveiminents.” 

(i) llii-operalive .Siiiielies. 

' ' With regard to i o•llp^■ralives, we liave iloiie .souirlliing, 
but I eonfess not as nuieli as J sluiulil like, by 'co-opera- 
tiveii’ I till not only nie.in en-operaitve soeieties organised 
fur inaiketing or liiiyiug or even for iirodui’ing. I mean 
sui it soeieties as llie ' liettei living’ uiovenirnts in India and 
Cleylon .mil various welfare soeieties. In tact, die latter 
ais' pat tietilnriy valiialile, l)eran.se they maiiil.iin in the 
new soeiely sotnelliing of die romnumily spirit, the veiy 
m eat I'otninuitiiy sjiiriL of die old tribal organisation. Tliiise 
wild have tried between tile tivo wars to take a liand iii 
setting up ro-operative ngrieulUiraL .sorielie.s among 
farmers in order to buy and market, will realize bow 
diilii'uh il is, ft is siinielimes belter to stun liy instituting 
nutt keling si liemcs uiidei central roiilrol wliirh do prnviile 
for the gradu.d itssoiijidon of iirodureis, and may, tlieie- 
Jiire, i)tis.s on Gwilly lo Iiecorning eo-operative societies. 
All tbese eo-ripernlive soeielies arc dilTei'ent. They icquire 
leailerslii]), 'I'liey need trained people, , , 

{(/) Ctentral Admiiilslration. 

‘‘Tliere are two lines of tleveliipment vvhieh after the 
War have to lie followed, 'I’iie lirsi is to stiinulate and to 
encourage the htiilBug of the colonial public services by 
tile people of die eolonies ihenisclves. I think this pro- 
gressive association with die dny-lo-day administration 
of government in die coinnies is as genuine an advance 
towards self-go vornnieni as any spectacular development 
in tile political field, Whal it means in prartice is that 
we should adtort 1 to die people of the Colonies the necessary 
training which will enable them to take on these jobs, and 
that, of course, links in with the importance of higher 
education. 

' "Secondly, we have to recognise that in the Colonies 


as A whole ue shall loiitiiiue lo iieetl a suhsiaiiU.il iiuniliei 
ol Jimopi.iii Civil sfivaiils. llie ilt velojmieiiis which ue 
have in hand aie going lo ilimaiid not meielv skilled 
terliiiii ians ol eveiy kind, but tbeic will uievilably be many 
.iddilioiial posts, as the whole econoimi , liealtli and 
111111 alioi ltd field opens uii. Maiiv of the posts will be 
Idled bom the Colonies, but in other tases llieie will be 
a need for llii- spi-eial qualifii atiiuis wliii h t an be obtained 
only lioin oiilside.” And he i oiieluclecl with a rei ogiiilion 
of till impoitanie ol imam iai mdepeiiclence. 

"Out obieeltve in the Colonial Fanpiie musi be lo make 
die Cailomes sell-suppoi dug. 'llieir t.uirim be any ical 
sell-goseriimeiil il you die finaiieially dc'pendeiil. Polilical 
I esponsibilily goes ill with ftnantial depeudeiu e." 

The experience ol Newfoundland which w<i.s loicecl to 
sinreiidei its cloiiiimori status imlil such time as it could 
■egaiii Us fiiiaiic'i.tl indepenrlenc e, illustiates the irnpcii Umee 
ol Ibis poim 

Standards of living 

'I’he Colonial Secretary coutimicd his stdlc- 
nu'ut to the House of Commons by outlining his 
plans for the economic development of the 
Clolouidl Kmi>ire. He visualised colonies with a 
sound economic system adequate to meet the 
needs of CJoverninent and peoples and to give a 
reasonable standard of life, and he emphasised 
the opportunily presented by the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act. 

“Jly passing that Act we have driven a breaiii into die 
old rigid system of Colonial liiianeial .self-sufiieienry— a 
system wliirh iiieaiil iluvt a poor Colony, because il was 
poor, w.is imable in .stall iliosc refoims and developmeuts 
which alone held out any promise of increasing its per- 
maneiit weallli. U is on that line that we have to look 
at c'xpi'ndilure undei the Colonial DevelopjiienI and 
Welfare* Act and not iis sonu'lhing wliirh is merely a 
peilietual subvention it) local budgets. Theie is no lulure 
on that line.” 

He I hen iveni on to stress the uet'd for an 
CKpansionist world system, the necessity for basic 
developments in each territory— transport, eom- 
niunicalions, power, water supply, the pre- 
dominant need in the Colonial limpire of 
agriculuir.al development and its dependence 
upon improved research, improved agricultural 
eduealion and improved methods of production 
and distribution; with special reference to three 
main problems: 

(a) Devclupmenl of Ail Transport. 

Colonel Stanley described plana for suiting tip a .special 
UeparlinenI in the Colouiul Olficu ta deal with communi- 
cations problems and Ui provide expert advice. 

{6) Secondary Industries. 

"Wc all agree dial all over the Colonial Empire it is 
agriciiltural production which is going to be prcdominapi, 
but we also agi'ee that in many Colonies it will not be 
possible Ibr them ever lo reai'h or to mahiiain any 
reasonable standard without some increase in their pircscnl 
scale of industrialisation. That growth must be reasonable. 
I camiot think of atiything more fetal to the economics 
of tlic Colonlc.s tlian a rash, mushroom, industrialist 
grovrtb, fostered by high protective tariff^ unrelated tttihcr 
to local pvodttcu or local markets.” 

The industries which it is proposed to foster fall into 
two maiu classes; (i) industries for the processing of 
natural products, whether for home consumption or Tor 
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(.•xjuni, ihcni our I'lillicr Ix'loir llwy Iraxr 

ilic counity; .ind (u) simple iiiitnulai lines wliiili do imt 
(Icnimid dll' iiiiiioit of lamr t|ii:intitics ol i<iv\ iiiiitci mis, 
.iiid wlicic the loi'nl inarkel will lie ailemiiite to alisnih 
die lull piocliii don ol >i imil o[ eiruu nl si/e, riteir deselop- 
iiieiit will retpiiie llu assisl.iiiie ol piiiate t apital, siiite 
“die liiiancLil lesoiiiies ol the (loloniiil (.io\ eiiiniiiits and 
the fiiiiiiiiial assislaine whiili I lis Majeslv’s floveiiimeni 
.lie to give under the C.lolonl.il l)e\ eloiiinent and Wellaie 
/\i t will he fully needed lor Inisii development and so<i,il 
adviinees.” 

(i) An Kioiioinic .Vlvisory Cloinmiilee. 

Cloloiiel .Stanley einpha-sised the need ol ]tliiiiiiing the 
del.iils ofeeoiiomie development on the spot and rejet led 
the idea of a cenlial development hoard lot that reason, 
lie pio])oses to give guidance on geneial pihieiples. on 
liKKid lines; hy means ofa nuinher ol adviMiry coinniiltees 
dealing with siirli problems as edutalion. agrienltiiie, 

I eseareh, .tot ial set vii es anti ei tiiioinic s, ‘ ' composed of men 
of great Icelinical qualifiralions and kiitiwledge of the 
suhjeel.” In Ihi.s eonneclion it is inleievting to note the 
recent appointments of tin eionomisl, Mi. Noel Hall, as 
1 levelo] linen t Ailvkser, and an architect, Mr. Maxwell 
l•'ry, .as ’Town IManning Advisei, to the four West .Afiican 
( hiv eriious. 

Education 

Edncitlitinal tvclvance wa.s dcscfilu-d Ity Ooloncl 
Stanley as one of tlio ‘ pillarb tiitoii which any 
sound scheme ofpoliliea] respon.sihility must he 
hiiscd’ and he went on to outline a wide con- 
ception of ‘c'ducalion hy life for life’ which 
included the develojinieiUs in local government, 
trade nuions, co-operative assoeiatioiis and 
public service considered above. On education 
in the more restricted sense of schooling, he 
anticipated the evolution of a new teclmicpie in 
the. ‘drive vtpon mass illileracy’ wliicli has Ijccu 
the suhjeel ofa report on “Mass I'ldticalion” 
l)y the Advisory Oominittee on bdiiratioii. Ju 
the. evolution of this techniciuf the Secretary 
of State emphasised (he need to use the newest 
methods and to learn from experimeiils which 
have already hern .successfully carried out in 
other countries, in Kii.ssia and in Ohina, for 
instance. 

“1 lu'lirvf that the tuily road ui vurivvs is thimigh llir 
enthusiasm of thr iieojilc’s ciiiKTriieil. 'this efl'url lo deal 
with mass illileracy has to he not ti (luvcimnnit bul a 
cimiimmity etFurt, iiu clfort in whirl) all arc intcirstod 
and ill which all jilay llicir part. When I icccivc that 
I'cpoit (/.«. the Arlvi-sory (Imnnilttcc's rcjjort on Ma.s!, 
I''idiKuiion; 1 shall ask all ( iiiV('i'noi'.s to lake it iiitonrcuiini 
in fratiihig the cduiational plans which they ate now 
engaged upon. One thing is certain tiuu. however vvi- 
approach this ])rohlem. whatever new tediniiiue we ran 
devise, ic will call for the expendilui'c of large sums of 
ininicy and for that expetiiUlnre we shall have lo, and 
shall lie able to, liave lecourse to the (loli«ii.it Ilevclop- 
mcnl iMiiicl.” 

Hulli elcmeutary and liigher education are to have a 
prinuineiit part ia the programnie of educational advanee- 
inent suggesieil l>y the heeretnry of .State, 

“Tlie .spread of elementary education tlinnigli the 
Colonic, s is really a netesslty, for everylliing we are trying 
to do, eveiy .soeial improvement, every economic develop- 
ment ^ in some irteasurc demands an increase of knowledge 
ningng the people, 
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“It is ipiile ileai that il oin goal of (loloniiil sell- 
goveiimieiit is lo he .uliieveil, (oloiiitil uiiiver.silies .mil 
lolleges will li.ne to play an imiiieiise p:ii I in dial develo])- 
nient. The) aic thc‘ tenlies of liighei ediiialion in Iheii 
ie.speilive iiieas. Tliey will, first ol all, h.ive to meet the 
eiiorinonsly ineie.ised need lot liained piiilcssion.ils whk li 
iiuri-nsed soeial and eiunomie seiviei's will neecssilale. 
They will have to piovide the iigiieulliirisls, the engineeis, 
the doi tots, the teaeheis, the \elei inary singeons, tnid the 
specialists and tei link iaiis whiih the appioaih to liigliei 
slundaids ol life W'ill entail. They will have, loo, to do an 
enorniims iiiiumnt ol lese.in h. Finally, heside.s the irniniiig 
thill they will give within l.heii own walls and the reseiireh 
they will ilo williin iheii own walls, they will have a gical 
task beyond tlieir walls. With the extra-imiriil ailivilies 
and lelie-shei ionises wliiili tliey will give, Ihi-y will he 
able Ihimighoiil the areas of which they ate centres to 
sdniulale generid piogiisss and lo etiiouiage the produi lion 
of teaihris Iroin those who gain their knowledge and 
experience fiom their tlaily life. 

“It fakes little imngiiialion lo pir litre ivhal a tiemendoiis 
gain It would he ii in a way these iiilonial lolleges could 
be adiniltetl as parliiers in die circle of die lumie univer- 
sities; if llicre eonld he tin inlellei iniil lanul-Lease helween 
the universities at home and the lolonial rentres of higher 
education, betwt'eii the old-estahlislicd centres heie and 
the new rising eenlies In the (lolonies. Il wtinlil not only 
be the lolonial centres whiih would gtiin, iilllumgh they 
would gain immensely from having the emirinous inlc'llei- 
tual lesoiirees of the home univeisilies standing hehind 
them. 'I'he home iniiveisities might he iimeli enriehed hy 
the knowledge of the Clolonies whith they lould aiquiie 
and fiom the visils ol teaeluTS Irom the (lolonies, just .is 
we might .send mil people lo teaiii thimi.'' 

In pursuance of these )5lan.s for linking up 
higher ediieation in lh(> colonies with ihe home 
imivtTsitit‘.s the Clolonial Secretary annoimcecl 
the SCI ting up of two eonnnissions of ('n(|uiry, one 
a general one to eiKiuhr iulo tlie general prob- 
lem of the relit tionship helwt'cn home inul 
colonial imiversily systems tinrl the other a 
speehil one on higher eihietitinn in West Al'rieti 
lo visit Africa early in 1944. Since then a gnaip 
from the Conner Clommi.sston has been sent to 
visit and report on eductilioti in the Claribbean 
iirea. 

'I'hese iire the principles of policy on wliich 
the Clolonial OITice is Itasing its jtlans Ibr the 
future of the (lolonies. Most of the details have 
yet lo be forimilatctl or made jml tlie. In a eirciilitr 
dt'spateh to the Clolonial (lovennnents dated 
5th June, 1941, the Clolonial Secretary, then 
Lord Moyne, called on them to ‘'imepare I'or 
rapid action afltT the war and on th(“ other hand 
do ail they can without interference with the 
war enbrt, to imjtrove standtircls even during 
the War.” (Jn ])ost-wur jtlatining lie, wrote as 
follows : 

"'t'liere can be few dependencies in whith (if it li.is 
not lieen tltine alreadyi ti generiil framework of plans lor 
.siM’ial devcln)imenl in lie.iltli, education, rural W'elfare, 
and so on woukl not be valnnlile. Even though the 
tirepartUum of detailed progranitncs rniiy not be justified, 
it is, 1 diink, important that each of the tleijartments 
coneemetl wiili soeial welfare, should have an outline plan 
and that these depuninental iiltuis shtiuld he eo-ordinated 



I)) MiMif (l•llll.ll iiKo <1 nciicial lianicwuik (lAciini; 

a )« U(kI (iI .11 Ic.isl liM jr.us .ilicafl." 

Wlu't) llii'sc pl.uis hccornc' availaljlc and vvJion 
till- Ailvisory CI()nnni(li'<'s wliich .iie i)rodiicing 
icporlh li.wc liiiislicd tlu-m llicy will no donhl 
piovidc lltc b.isic inalorial I'or a coinpirhcuMvi- 
plan of dcv(‘l<)i)incn( for the Clolonial Mnipirc. 
A snh-conimitlcc ofllu' Advisoiy Cioinmitlcc on 
I'ldiK-ation in llic Clolonics lia.s already produced 
.iti iinpoilanl r<“port on A'lass-Hdiiealion to 
which Avc hitve iilrctidy referred, and which is 
cpioted <il length l.ilei (uv jj. no). 

Some International Views 

The colonial jjrohlein hits always lieen an 
iinjiorlant intei national i.ssin', Inil unlil recently 
it wiis rather as a factor in power polities than 
as a prohlein of intrin.sie importance. The ‘have’ 
I’owt'is were ojtpo.sed in prineijtle to any redis- 
liihiitiott of colonial territory. 'I'he ‘have-not’ 
J’owers claimed ;i share in the 'division of the 
liehes of the e.irth.’ (Jeneral Ritter von lipp, 
leatler of the Rt'ich (lolonial Le.if>ne, .statetl a 
(ienuitn view in f'chruary 193;), thus: 

"We (leintiiul, as uiie iil the k'.uliug civilised n.tlioiis 
()l (lie well Id, out sliiiie in a (otniiiK |>lnnned disiiilxituin 
(it wiiild spiite, wliidi is iiecessaiy lor llie liituie of a 
nation ol eiiililv million |)eople,'' 

Some nations eondeimied all colonial ])oUties 
from the outset, ft was ollicially stated attJeneva 
in that: 

" I he .Sosiel (toseinnieiil is in principle opposed to the 
sysleni of colonies, to tile polity of spheios of inlluente, 
,nid to .uni1dn|.> peilaining to nnpetndisl niins,'’ 

In elleei lh<“ jn’olilom was often considered 
IVoiu the' point of view of the colonial powers or 
the potenliiil eolonitil powers rather than from 
the iKiiiil of view of the haekwiird peojtles w'hose 
interests they were .supposed to he eonsidering. 
One of the' most interesting fctiliires of present- 
day tolonial policy is the growing .sense nfeor- 
ponile responsihilily among tlie groat Poweits for 
the latekward iiretis of the world and for the 
colonial It'rritories in particular. This inter- 
nal itaiiil jjoint of view on the rolonlal problem 
lake's as its slaiting-])oint the nepd.s of colonial 
peoples and di.scu.sses the allocation of respomi- 
hllily from that angle. 

An outspoken critic of Impcnialism, Mr. 
Wendell Wilkie, hroaclcast in Octolicv 1942 a 
spet'eh whicli renecus an important Atnerican 
point of view. He litid just, n*tiirnefl from a 
journey to the Far liast. 

'"I’heis' cxisus a great rcservoiv of gcuiclviill towards the 
Amniran people. People like our work and euterpriiAe 
boeaiise, luilike that of most indubtfial aaiions, it cl(>esjioi 


nc‘cess<iid) lead lo pohlu.d cimliol 01 impciudism. \V( an 
pumhiiig holes in tills icscuoii Ijy tailing lo chime oiii 
uar aims. 'Ihe Cihmese and Russians knenv s\h.a they aie 
lighting loi Tlicy ate not suit of us. Tlicy .ue not saListiccl 
uilli Ihf Atlantic Chiiitci and they ask 'Wlial about a 
P.uific Cliiiitei ? Wh.at about a woilcl Ohaitei U theic 
lo be no Clluiilei of h'li'idom lor die billions ol the KasI '' 
111 Allien, m Ihe Middle Kast, as uell as in China and die 
whole Fat F.asl Irceclom mr.ins die oideily but stlicdiiled 
almlitioii ol the coloni<d sysIcni 'tin lule of people bs 
oihoi people is not lieedom and not wlial we must light 
to picscrvc. 

"I am not talking aiiout the Cloinmonwi alth of Fice 
Nations 1 am talking about the colonial .syslcun. \Ve 
.Ainericans arc still apt to tliink and speak ol the 'BiitLsli 
Rmpne’. We must recognise die tiiitli tliat in vast areas 
ol the world ihc-ie is no longci any Biitish Umpire Iml 
instead a pioud Cloimnonwealtli of Fier Nations. Biidsli 
and colonial possessions aie but leimiants ol linipiie. 
There aie men and women ihioughout the romtiionwealtli 
ivoilcing lowaids leducing these remnants, eictentliiig the 
eonimonwcalth in plat e ol the eolonial system. We sliare 
with Ihosi- men and women ol ihe Drilisli Commonwealtli 
Ihe lesponsiltility of making ihi' whole world a common- 
wealtli of free nationa. Theic arc no loial problems. India 
is oui inohlem. 'Hie Philippines aic a Biidsli problem. 
If we tail lo deliver llir iiidependcuee we b.ivf pionnsed 
to the Filipinos, llie whole I’acific world will be the losri 

The Implications of the Atlantic Charter 

The Atlmilic Chtirter was is.sued by Piesident 
Roosevelt and Mr. Clhurchill in AiigiiM 1941. 
It embodies, in the following eight points, 
“ccrlaiu common principles in Ihe national 
policies ol' ilieii' re.speetivt’ countries on tvliich 
they base their hope for ;i belter future for the 
wot Id.” 

"i. Tlieir roiiiiuifs .seek no agginiidiarnieiit, lerri- 
lorial or other. 

a. 'I hey clrsiir m see no Unriloiial ihanges dint do 
11m aceord with llie lieely expressed wishes ol the peoples 
I'oiu criird. 

They respeet die right ol all peoples to ciioose the 
llirm of goveinmeiit under wliieh they live; and they wish 
to see sovereign rights and self-govenimc'iit rrstorecl to 
those wlio luive lieen lorcihly depiised of diem. 

.|. They will eiule.itoiit, with clue respeit for tlieii 
existing olihgalions, to furtliej Ihe eiijoymriu liy all Slates, 
grc’Bl ot .small, vietoi or vantiiiisheti, ol'.icecss, on eciual 
terms, to the trade, and to the law materials of the world 
which ate neoclc-cl lor llieir reonomir proiieiitv. 

j. 'Hiey desiie lo biing about die liillesl ( nlhiboi alion 
belweeu all nations in die eeonomie field willi llie objec t 
ol .SIS iiring, lor alt, im|jrovecl Inborn standards, ec oiiomlr 
advaili emeiu tind soeial security. 

C. Aftei tile fmnl clestriii lion of the Naxi tyiailny Ihi'y 
hope 111 sec established a peace wliich will afford a.ssur.itife 
thut all Ihe men in all the lands may live vul their Insrs 
in ii'eedom fiopi fear and want. 

7. Such tt peare should eniiijle all men lo traverse 
the high se'ds and oceans without liinclrance, 

8. iliey believe tlial all of the nations of the W'ovltl, Ibr 
lealislic as well as spiriutal rea.sons, must come lo the 
altaiulomneut of the use of force. iSince no ftitiiiv peace 
ean be maintained if land, .sea or air armaments continue 
lo he employed by nations which threaten, or may 
dircutcn, aggression outside of their frontiers, they believe, 
pending llte estalilishmeni of wdder and permanent 
system pfgeiiernl scritrity, that the dtornlament of such 
nil lions is eascnlial. They will likewise aid and eneoura^ 
all other pracikiible tneasurc's wkkh will lighten for 
peace-loving peoples tlio eritshhig burden of atmamonts,” 

To many peppld tbese eight poipts scorned to- 
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roiitain iiuu-k that was cliirctly a|)plirabl<* In 
colonial ]Kilicy, in spile ol' Mr. (.lliurchill’.s .slalo- 
mi'iit a few wccJis later in the House to the 
eirerl that the Atlanlie tlharter was IVained 
primarily willi .i view to liiiiopean conflilion.s. 

Indeed, the (Charter formed “tlie heart of the 
Rt'port” on “The Atlantic Clharter and Africa 
ftoui an American standpoint” which was pro- 
duced by tile Committee on Africa, the War and 
Reace Aims, under the sponsorship of llie 
Rhclps-Stokes fund of New York. This study 
attempts “to recortl the Ija.sic rights ami .social 
essentials necessary to the wellare and full 
development of the African peO]ile.” Hut 
although it relates especially to the welfare of 
Africans living south of the Sahara it is relevant 
to the colonial problem as a whole. 'I’he 
following extracts from the rcjiort show how the 
rninnilt/cc hns used the eig/ii ha.sie fto/ii/s of the 
Clharier to suggest a conijircheiisive social and 
economic programme. 

“'I’lu' iirlnriple of this liist poiiil involves not only the 
aelual abamloiinienl of the policy orterriUnial iiggi'<ituii 7 .e- 
ment wherever it nitty hiive existed, but hIso oi' iuiy form 
ofeoiiiniercial aggrnn<ii/<‘itieiil at the e.xpeiis<‘ of the native 
peoples. 

“'I'lic principle of ‘He iiuist inerease, hut t iiuist 
derrense’ should he adopted by (‘very outside (lower in 
its relation to the AlVieun.” 

In dealing with the second point the com- 
mittee condemned such proposals for the union 
of contigiuius territories us might result in less 
satisfactory eonditioiis for the native peoples. 
Examples cited were the proposals whicli have 
been made for the union of Kenya, Uganda 
and 'J’anganyika, or lor the ineorporatioii of 
Beehuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland in 
the Union of South Africa. 'J'lic Committee 
observes: “It is clear that the implications of 
the ‘Seconrl Point’ should prevent the plans 
being carried out unless there are more clearly 
defined guarantees than have yet Ix'cii proposed 
as to the protection of native rights.” 

3. Tlie advance of African peopl™ town u Is self- 
government .seemed to the committee to involve, in addi- 
tion to die further devclopinuul of 'indirect rule’, four 
general stages — all necessitating an intensive educational 
campaign, without which the trained leaders needed 
cannot he provided. 

(a) The increasing rcpre-ieniaiion of native, Afrienns in 
the Government Civil Service so that they may duimselvcs 
have training in the methods of governmental administra- 
tion and tlie provision for some African members in every 
legislative Council. 

(6j Tlie gradual extension of this principle of native 
participation in colonial Government to tlie second stage 
m which Africans— aided and guided by competent and 
sympathetic advisers — might well have a comparable 
status with Europeans in thoir own Government, as far 
as the Legislative Council (or corresponding body) and 
the administration under the Governor is concerned. 
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(1 ) The st.it>e vx lieie I he ii.ilive inenilieis ol the l.egislri- 
live (loimi il ami adniinisu aloes, iiiidei the (loveinoi, will 
he ill Ihe majorily, and a liegiiiniiig made ol iialivi' 
r)ieiiiher<!hi[i in the Mvetulive CIochk il wliete stieli I'.visls. 

(rf) 'liie stage ivheie eai h lolony with its varied 
impurtiinl pn|)ulalioii groujis all co-o|)eialint> as far as 
(jossihle anil given .uleijuale lejjiesenlalion will eoniiol 
its own destiny. 

“ What form tlie govei iimeiils in M'lu <1 shniild iilliinately 
Lake (aniiol lie deleiiiiined in ailsanee. 'that die) imisi 
liave the lepiesenlative eleitieiil, is, liowever, ileai. It is 
also essential that tliey lie altle to luaiiilain otdei .md 
liiiatiiial solsemy, tiispense juslii e, tievelop wisely soi i:il 
wellaie adisities, |»ol<'<'l ininoiilies, amt obseive sikIi 
agieeiiienis as they nitty enter into witli tlie patent stale 
or the iiuuidate atilliorily. 

“ Kvei ythiiig ]>ossil)le slioiild Ite done in aetoidame 
willi the hesi reecnl (iraeliee of tlie most enlightened 
Kutopean poweis to set me nllieials who me known not 
only for thaiaelei and aliility, lint lor tlieii iniaginalioo 
and hroad liuoian syiiipadiies. The (xility alie.uly iiiidated 
hy (treat Ihilain, l<'ratue, Uelgiiimnmi I’orliigal, of giving 
them inleii.sive liaiiiiiig in African studies [jrior to being 
sent out is to lie leionimeiuled and slinultl lie luilliei 
develo|)ed. 

‘,|. The deelaralioii of tlie lonrlli potnl slioulil he 
iiilerpieleil to im lucle not only the 1 oiilimied and iiicieiiseil 
enjoyment by Afrit ans iil access to tlie trade and tesoiitees 
of llieif own toimlry, Inil also to a Uirgei measuie of lice 
Hade between diderent parts of the loiiliiieiu. In this 
latter )jn)[)ose die piinelitles underlying the llongo Utislii 
'J’lealies might well he extended to ineliide a hioader area, 
ami their piovisions fnr freedom of trade fnrlher iniple- 
menled." 

I'he (lommiltee I'tilleil foi ''a more simeie ami effei live 
leiognition ol lhi‘ righls ol Aliiean (tetiples in all eeoimmit 
etUerprises ami their full |>iotr( lion. 'I'liey shmild he given 
every opporliinity as their training ineieases, to develop 
their own imltislries tiiul to heeonie prn))ric‘lors more 
lm(iteiitly ami on n largt'r scale Ihtm at pri'seiil. There is 
also neeil for exiierirneniadon in matters of native eeotiomie 
improvement, siieii as through the further ilevelo|>mi‘ai ol 
co-o|>eratives intUislrial, agrieultiintl and ereilit - among 
Ihe native jtenples. I’ailighli'iietl self-iiitcrest is a motive 
which deserves encouiitgcment. The sueresse.s of the 
tllmggn eoltee growers in Tanganyika tmcl of native eoi i>,i 
(trothuers of the (lold Coast are encouraging exainnles of 
whiil can bo done thrmtgli native eo-opemtitm in ittboiir 
and industry.” 

“f,. 'I’he implieatiims for Africa of this ileelartition 
should be inteqjivted to ineludc espeeially lamil Kights, 
Treedoin ol’ ].ahour, Leonranie Wi'Uiire. liiaising, and 
some form of ’I'rusleeship or luandale (trolec lion.” 

Under this heading, therefore, the Committee advoealod 
measures to assure die native (lupulaliun of ;i(U‘(|uate 
salisfaetory land, with guarantees against alienation with- 
out mutual eonseul; free ehoiee of employment, a living 
wage and tleeenl working loiidilions; Ihe right of the 
.Ui'ieun to .strike, etigiige fiecly in trade union ttelivides, 
anti to earry on the Irtide or eultivate the crop of his ehoii e; 
the removal of industrial colour-bar legislation; the 
removal of uhligaliun.s to forced laltnur extepl under 
carefully controlled atispiers for (jiibUc works, or in a 
public entcrgcncy, and to forcwl military service except 
on terms applicable to all grou[>,s. It eondeiitned taxation 
without some r<‘]»resomatioii or a Ibrmtil right of a(>peul 
to the taxing body, U einpiinsiscil again tile iteed foi 
developing village imluslries, but added: 

''There i.s no way in which the cconomie roiidition of 
most colonies can he tmprovetl than by eneournging the 
improvement of the soil and sotuid methods of agriculture. 
Tlus involves the whole (iroblem of forest protertion, 
re-forestation, tlie eonlroi of Riming, rcduclton of erosion, 
water ronservation, local projects, animal husbandry and 
the control of pests. This not only involves a lUghly trained 
Bcieuiific staff of experts, Jjul the winning of the co- 
operation, through wise extension methods, of lens of 



lhimsiin<l.s (»i Alriratih eiiRiiBccl in agi Iciilturt' and 

paslinnl lilc-.'' 

I'’in.dly, ihc ClorninilKr inlcrinrlfd the fifth point to 
iiniily that: 

"All ('oloniitl ureas in Aliitti sliould be under .some foiin 
(it international mandate inspettion and report, and all 
stu h tiieas .should pass ihionRh the stages of guaixlianship 
and pai tic ipation in gnveinnieiit, leading to autonomy. 
Inteinationtd adminisifratinn !.hoLild be inlmdiued into 
these eolonies not inelutling indepeiideiil .states .sueli ,js 
llthiopiii tvhieh have ehanged hands or wliith may 
change h.iiids dining the war; and such administriition 
might well be tiied in some other area or areas.” 

A huge proportion of Africans are .still living on 
the borderland of want. To be relievetl ol ‘iear and want’ 
wotdd be an indescribable boon. The goal is piactieable 
nndc'r an intelligently conducted economic and soi'ial 
system.” 

” y. It is hoped that those parts of Africa which place 
hinihanti's in the wjiy of vi.sils by entirely responsible 
ediu-ateil Anieriean Negroes may change their policies. 
All oigani/itlions in the Utiiled Slates which have any- 
Ihitig to (III with Africa should use special care to scud 
out, as their tigents, reiireseiilalivi's and ini.ssitinaries- both 
while and Coloured- men and women who will be lon- 
siruelivi' and heljiful in their attitude on complex social 
p)olile)n.s.” 

''H, Although it is right and propi'r that Africans 
should lie ericotiraged to look forward to having a nitteh 
larger share in deti'rniining their own policy, tliis lutisl 
ttlwiiys lie sulijeet to tile general plans for world collective 
security tuid ]i(iliciug that are decided upon. In a vs'ord, 
each iiiilton, rtic<‘ and creed or other constituted minority 
should have full cultural autonomy, but tins sliould not 
involve (omplele si'lf-determiimtum in the political field 
os this wotild icstill in the revlvttl of extreme forms of 
mitiunalisin which nuist be discouraged, 

' ' l''urtherniore, in tlic iuter(*sl of international eo-opern- 
lion wititin Africa, it would lie iilThe greatest importance 
ii (here could be more ('(iniarl and interclinuge of views 
lietween [leuple of dilferent eoloMies, not only of lliose 
uiuler tt single Kuroiieau I’ower liul lietween responsible 
leiulers in l''renelt, liriiish, Helgitui and Portuguese 
colonies, It is [ini lieularly imporlani lliat government 
oHieials, especially Clotmnissioners of Native Welfare and 
some of tlte liiglier onieiiils, sliould meet to pool llieir 
infoimaiion and wisdom Irom lime to time.” 


A Colonial Charter 

In intiny qtuu’UTs, however, it is felt that it is 
not suflic'ient to leave international agreement 
on the colonial problem to a working out of the 
implications of the Atlajitic Charter, It is 
(liouglit that there sliould lie some more specific 
pronouncement on the internationally recog- 
nised rights of colonial peoples. A number of 
suggestions have already been put forward as 
to the form which a colonial charter should take, 
many of them clearly owing their inspiration to 
the ideals of the. mandates system, of which they 
provide a development and extension. 

In a speech to the Anti-Slavery Society 
delivered in May tgiia, Lord Hailey pul forward 
the following sketch of the points which he 
thought a colonial charter should cover, 

"(i) The i-eplacemcnl of the term Trusteeship* by 
some conetption of ' partnership* . 

(a; The extension to the colonies of Uie obligations 


aeicpted liy the modern state in icgaid to tlie improve- 
ment (ifMKial seivices and standards of living in its own 
diimeslu liaikwaiil areas. 

(3) I’liluieal development on the basis of existing 
iiisliuetions and a greater participation ol the lolonial 
[M-oples ill the administrative services 

(.4) The raising ol llie ecunoniii position ol primarv 
priiciuiers to the level of piospeiity attained by imiustiial 
producers." 

J’hc Colonial Charter suggested by P.E.P. 
in its broadsheet on I he colonies published in 
January aolh, 1942, represented an attempt to 
inU'rpret the trusteeship principle in fairly pre- 
cise but brief terms for ihe purposes of inter- 
national agreement. It affirmed the following 
points: 

" (i) 'I'liat L'olonial deiiendeiidcs arc held in trust; 

(а) the primary aim of tlie trusteeship is to citable tin* 
deiK‘nricncie.s to attain bclf-governincnl as rapidly as 
possible; 

(3) the second major aim is tlic develcipmenl of rolonial 
territories primarily for tlic lieniTit of their own inliabi- 
lanLs; 

(4) the trusteeship is exercised jointiy hy all coutilries 
iiuliided in liie in lernaLiutial organisation, but delegated, 
as far as ailiuinistralivii rcspunsiliilities go, to powers with 
(nloiiial experieuee; 

(<5) no iiihciT'nt 01 pernianeiu inecitiality exists between 
rnies or peoples, and equal status and equal opportunity 
for all is a ^oal to be realised as speedily as possi1}lc; 

( б ) till nations adhering to the inleriiiitional orgiinksation 
shall have equalily of eeonoinic oppot lunity in tlie rolonk's, 
and also of all other opportunity, subject only to tlie need 
for maintaining cllicient administration.” 

T’he C’hartcr suggested by the Fabian Colonial 
Bureau in its journal Empire was broadly similar 
in spiiil and scope to the Ohitriers suggested by 
1-ord Hailey and P.E.P. but started from the 
following criticism of Lord I-Iailcy’s suggestions ; 

“ ' i’aruiersliip’ is too suggestive of a limited Britisli 
eiucrprise, taking no account of tlic future interests of 
non-Urilisb territories and future collaboration willi them. 
'Hic polilieal development envisaged liy Lord Hailey leans 
too heavily on 'existing institutions’ which have already 
outlived their popularity with the younger, edueateil 
generation. ’Hie economic point is far too vague to be 
useful, and there is no mention of race discriminatiou.” 

Tile (’barter whieh followed these erhicisms involved 
a change of emphasis based on the following six poinks 
of principle: 

’’(i) A revfiluaiion of the doctrine of trusteeship in 
more positive terras of equalily of status. This would 
involve as rapid an advance to ' self-government’ in Ihe 
colonics as was feasiliie. 

(9) In an ordered international society ‘self-govern- 
ment’ can no longer mean absohtte sovereignty. Tlicre 
will be a nercssity for colonial territories to be brought 
into closer relations with one another and to be grouped 
into larger ' areas of collaboration’. 

(3) Within an 'area of collaboration’ the more pros- 
peroas States will exercise a responsibility towards lcs.s 
prosperous just as the more prosperous areas within our 
Slate are responsible for the less prosperous. The responsi- 
bility takes the form of ensuring a uniform level of social 
services throughout the areaf— the colonies to administer 
and plan these services within their own frontiers. 

(4) The economic activity of the whole area of colla- 

boration will be centrally planned (all territories to have 
n Voice in the planning} and related to a world economic 
order, , ' 

(5} The particular form whidh the Government and 
economic organiaation of a colony take must be evolved 
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I)y till' pfoplos llicnisflM”!, on conditiim lli.il tivil iij>lils, 
llic triMdnont of niinoi ilics and l,il)uui cmidilions (imliiiii 
with inli-i iialioinilly a^irod slaiidaids. 

(()^ I'airopiMii sctllciiu'iil in lolonial airas sliiinid Ih’ 
(iintiollod with MO claim to piivilw’c in adminiMialioii oi 
^•to^olni( s.” 

International Colonial Conventions 

t)ii put lifiil.if proljliMiLS itml their clelailed 
Lipplicalion as opposed to tlie j^enend pritieiples 
emltodied in a Colonial Charier, it is suggested 
that ihe responsilile Poweis should he asked to 
iulhere lo internation<d colonial eonvcniions 
similiir to those prepared hy the Inteuiatioiial 
Liihoiir Olliee or to the Congo Basin Treaties. 
Like the Committee on Afrieti, the War and 
I’eaee Aims, P.l'i.F. tidvoeates the estahli.shineiil 
of a strong special Colonial section oCthe I.L.C). 
It adds: 

‘ "I’hc coiivcMitioiis slnmld covci liiiccd Uihinii', civil 
liberlii's, wage.s and hours, lalinui, wciraiv, oppoi'Uiiiilies 
for fin ployi neat, c'cluc.aLicui, elc. Hy lliis incaiis a pio- 
jejessive raising ol' standards would he :ic hieved and tlilrci- 
ciiers in adininislrative (irtu lit c reduced. 'I'lic ctlVt (ivcncss 
111 ihli. nirtUotl wnuld l>i‘ greatly iiiereased if loeal institu- 
tions, sueli as agrir iillnral en-nperative .soeielic-s, ImkHcs 
K'pri'seuting i'nuetioual groups and Ideal welltire oig:tiiisa- 
tions niulcl he (Hreelly associated with tlie a|ipli<uticm of 
tiu' conventiuns lo the eirciintslances of p.arlieulai arc'as. 
I'Miially, there must he piovisiim for review and for ton- 
slructive planning and guidance of development hy inlei- 
iiatioiiul bodies, hut tlie two fiinc lions should not he in 
the hands of the same hotly. 

" Review woulil probably best lie undertaken by the 
colonial section of the I.L.t). which wc* have i>rc)|>o.sed. 
I'lic' applientions of any rcmveiitioiis (as with the existing 
ItUernalional I.aliour Ooiiventions) .should lie Ihe siibjeet 
ofminual re|)orl Iroiri Ihe various adniinistrations and tikso 
of inleiiuilioiial inspeelion tnitler tlie Colonial seelioii of 
the I.L.O. In ease of I'ailuie to conform to the Ckilonial 
C.harter u.s to any of the conventions in force the I.L.O. 
would report to tlie executive ecnmril of the luternntiimal 
organiHiition.’’ 

A comproliciisivc intcnintiomil colonial con- 
vention was drawn it)) by the Anti-filavciy and 
Aborigines Protee.tion Soeiet)'. The preamble 
and the first part ol' this conventitHi lays down 
the basic- genertil prirtciples of what i.s in elleel 
a Colonial Charter. They state, for example, 
that “no eolony sliall be iransferrecl frotti one 
nation to tmother without the cotiscnt of llic 
inhabitants,'’ and that “there .shall he no dis- 
erimintuion in law or practice against anyone 
on the ground of colour, race, language, creed 
or stage of development,” They ctjnlirm the 
conventions of the International Labour Ofiice, 
and claim for all wage-carnens legal minimum 
wages, adequate housing, and the right to form 
trade unions. 

The second part begins the convention proper. 
It deals with social and economic conditions in 
some detail and advocates free and compulsoiy 
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primaiy education, the expansion and inler- 
mitional co-ordination of hcallli measures, socitd 
insiirancc, workmen’s compensation ami rcguhi- 
tion ofhonrs ofvvork, the conscrvtilion of ntitiiral 
re.souiTcs and restrictions on the alien. ilion of 
native land, it includes such Artii les tis: 

“XXL (lolonial ileveloptnenl shtdl he 
related to a idanned economy. Minerals, 
wattT-power, tninsport services timl works of 
pidtlie ulilily shall he clevelo[)ed as far as 
possible hy public enlerjirise. In civses \vhere 
development is entrusK'd to peiviUe enter- 
jtri.se, such etUer])risc shall he controlled ami 
the profits from sueli enterprise shiill he 
limited hy liixntion or ollieiwise, so ;is to 
.secure a fair rt'liirn in reliition lo the eapiltd 
employed. 

XXV. Kesetireh shall he mmU' into 
prolilems ol’ nnirilion ami the iiseerttiiiumMil 
oftho.se food crops best .suited for eultivtilion 
in dilferent regions, tiiid the jieojili' slitill he 
eneonraged lo grow and eonsiime the crops 
which will nourish them best.” 

I’iiil HI ilc.ils with the liislemig cif self-goveiniiit-nl in 
loin Ai'lii les, of which llic following is one: 

■■ XXVII. Self-government shtill he leg.inled as a goal 
lo he reaehetl as soon as eiimpetenee for it is iUlaiiieil. 
A system ol periodie levdew shall he enetiiiraged with the 
ohjecl ol rerording progress mtide imil making appioprime 
changes. The form of self-govermnent shtdl he that hesi 
suili-tl to the liatlilioiis anti tireiinistiinees of the jieople, 
.Sinh form ns may he chosen .should he mouldi'd with the 
object of seenring the three esseiUiuK of demneriuie 
governmeni, namely {«) free seleetion of representniives, 
(ft) free discussion, luicl (H Ihe aeeeptanee of mniotily 
ileeision.’' 

Part IV of the eonvenlioii nullities a sehetne of intei- 
iialioiial suiiervision. This iiieludes an Inlermuinnal (lom- 
mlssion (somewlial on the lines of lhc‘ I’ermauenl Maiuluu-s 
(kuninissiotif whieli should reeeive and pulilish i'i‘porls. 
deckle disputes, and lie e(|ui])ped with a permaueut 
seeri’lnrial, lo inelude experts on eolonial .ilTairs tintl 
(iiloniiil representatives. It would have powins lo inaki' 
recommendalions 'Tor iinuiieing rlevelo])ineril hy iritei- 
national eo-opeialioii and foi regulating the |)rodueliou 
and inarkeling of eolonial produels, with tlie olijei i 
espeei.ally of increasing eonsumplioa, avoiding hooms and 
ealnslrojihie falls in prkes and of luaiiilaining jiriie levels 
whirh will ensure a reasonahle standard of living loi 
eolonial people.” I'Miially, (irovision is made for Ihe suh- 
missimi of ciispuie.s between the liileruulioiial (lolonial 
Camimission and the Stale administering the lolouy lo the 
I’en-naneiu Clourt of Inlernaliotuil Jusiiee, 

An Internnlioniil Colonial Coinniission 
charged with functiom of the kind previously 
ciilriistcd to the Pennanenl Mandates Com- 
mission of the League is a basic feature of many 
plans for the future of the colonies and is cletirly 
of great importance from the point of view of 
the effective maintenance of colonial conven- 
tions. How much veal power is given to such ti 
Commission and how much it is to he forced 
to depend on moral sanctions depends partly 
on the willingness of colonial powers to accept 
practical controls on their policy and partly on 



llic \villini>ii(“ss of othci p()\viTs lo .itiepl now 
ios|)onsil)iliti(‘s Ibi inlonial loi litoi ios. 'I’ho 
followiim |)ass.ii>o fioin iho lopnii ol' tlio 8th 
donforoiKi' oCtlio liisliliilc of Paoil'K Rolalions, 
licltl ill (^iiohci in Dcconihoi iiH 2 , hiiiifts mil 
tlu’ ijoiiil at issue. 

I ill Itiilisli tli‘I('ir<tli's i)iiin(i'(.l (lul with a liiiit mid 
lom< wliiili the (itlu‘1 dclci'.'ilcs im-ic bniiiid to ii(Of>insc 
Ilia I ihiMc ( 11111101 he .1 iliMiiio ol pimoi lioiii icsiionsiliilily. 
II the picsi III (olom.il powcis an lo ii-iiiaiii solely lospoii- 
silili lot llii si'iuiilvol the peoples I mil (Miicd and loi then 
eioiioiiiii and siuial piof'iess, then it is obvious that they 
( annol ai i e)il dim lion lioin outside pai lies ivliit li involv'e 
tliose ]iai(ies in no (ollatei.il lesponsibililies. II, however, 
till laiffei ol the outside p.irlies weie jjiep.ned to anept, 
,is p.iil ol an Intel national system, then pi opoi titiiiale 
sliaie ol lesponsibilily loi the setinily and edinoiiiu 
developiiieni ol the peoples (oiKeiiied, the ieeliii^ of the 
i>ionp was 111, it the Colonial poweis should and would be 
pieiiaied to i>i,inl W'idei th.in ineiely .idvisoiy poweis to 
die Inlein.itional Anilioiilies.” 

1 he poliiy loi the Sotilh-l'.asl Vsia ilepeiideiu ies vvhitli 
(iiieiiied Itom the dehlieiations ol the laiious national 
lepiestMilalives at this I’ai iln i onleience, involved the 
foiiii.ifion ol an Intel national .Viitlioiily vvliidi should 
ie|iiesenl independent nations and tolonial peogiles ns well 
.'IS the lolonial poweis in the lecfion. It should levU'Vv the 
[itoftK'ss ni.ide in the developiiieni ol sell-i'oveiiniif’ institu- 
tions .iiid ill the impioMMiient ol ,slaiulaids oriiviiut, and 
slioiild leteive and publish peiiodu repoils iheieon. ft 
should inaiiilaiii a tirliiiKal stall' < .ip.dile ol ndvislni' the 
.idininistiations (oiaeined on sin iai and eiononiie pinb- 
Idiis and rmpoweied to iindeitake iiitipis (tun and die 
imesiiu'atioii ol fifiiev.uKes. It should also act as a eo- 
oicliiiaiin^; aneniy on piobleins ol etonoiiih .uid sotial 
poJiiv anti developiiieni, by uif;<iiiisiiitir.juini < oiisultalion 
.ind (ii-o]ieiative at lion and pioitinliiiui'so I'm .is possible 
a loiiiiiioii |ioli(v< 

Regionalism 

It liii.s alicacly heen mitocl th.'it iho (loloni.iJ 
.Set rotitry vittutilist's <i working sysleni of ittlcr- 
(latitinal ro-opeiation liy irgion.s. A Ibotiiotc to 
the luterniUional Clolonial Convention di.seussecl 
til Hive sn(>)>ests lliat the proposed International 
Colonial Couiini.ssion should set up Regioiuil 
.Sub-Coiniuittecs, Ref>ional development of 
eolonial are, is has, in faet, been proposed by 
niiiny sections of opinion a.s a solulion for 
politieiii, economic and military problems. Di. 
Rita llindeii in a pamphlet on “The Colonies 
and Us" visiialise.s as the ultimate aim the 
estaljlislunent of 

‘‘lati'c, sluing and stable meas nt the wurld’s surtace 
within which till ii.iiinns and peoples freely eiillahordtc. 
Within dii'se .liens, oi teilerations, ot conimnnweatths, or 
unions, eiuli unit will have self-go vet nmeiU’ ojteept in 
tliose ni.iUeis of major polity whith are cieatly the 
coiieeni of the whole area,” 

For tliosc coloni&s which are not yet equipped 
for the task of self-government, however, it will 
1)6 ucce.ssary lo formulate a short-term pro- 
gramme w^iicU keeps this long-tei'm object in 
view. 'I’he previously-mentioned P.E.P. broad- 


sheet on Colonies (ao.i 42) pointed out tlial tlie 
Uopical dependencies fall iiatuiall) inlo dis- 
tinctive legions' 

Ihiis a icgioiial lii'.unirin will be iinpoi Uiit .is llie 
basis toi long-li rni policy. In p.ii Ik iilrii, we iii.iy liopc ,ind 
anticipate llint si 11 -goveinineul 01 Dnimnion hl.ilus’ will 
eientudllv be .uhievetl by the legions as wboles. not 
sepaiately by tin vaiiniis tciiiloiies ni even by siib- 
legioiis .\s a slep in this duet lion admimvliativt uiiilka- 
lioii (Oiild with advantage he (.lined (nil in the iic.it riiluie 
III sevetal aicas (eg in West and li.iiil \hica ami the 
VVesl Indies), thus pieveiiling the cl.uigeis ol so-calli'd 
Balkams.nion 111 the liopics. At the othei geogiaphii al 
exiieme the uninhabited but Inige .neaoi .Xntaic tu a might 
well be mlei nationalised iiiimedi.nely to pievent lutuie 
hutioii and .is a symbol ol woild c o-opei .Uioii Spec lal 
aiiaiigenieiits involving the moie iiitiiiiatc (ollalHiiation 
ol mm-Cuiopeaii Poweis (notablv tin USA and some 
ol the Dommioiisl will be needed 111 tin two minoi colonial 
legions, the Caiihbean and the P.uiIk, and also in the 
M.dav.iti Kgion, il, as seems desn.ilile, the Widippiiies aic 
nUcgiatecl into its oiganisatton. 'I'lie Hiilisli fioveinment 
h,is alie.tdv amioimLed ihnl guiclaiiie to Klliiopi.i 111 
(•(ouomit .md political m.illeis should he the Milijnl ol 
hitei national agieement at the lontlusion of the peace. 
Atwt'uan paiticip.'ition m tins is niuili to be desiicd, lioth 
(111 the iiieiils ot the sdieme .md, as a possible means ol 
)ieisiui(lhig the U.S. lo .isstime a sliaie ot tesponsiluhtv 
fill the development ol .Vliua m genei.il.” 

The rigliLs iind dutie.s of a .siiggeMed regional 
intci national authotity for South-Faust Asia have 
.ihe.uly been outlined in the pieceding section. 
Iiord 1 lailey, in Ills opening speech at the Quebec 
Conference, suggested a Pacilic Zone Council on 
these lines 'I’lie section of the conftwnce which 
concerned ilself willi political and milittiry prob- 
It'ins put forward ideas for a eolleetive seeurity 
system on a regional basis anti suggested .1 
Pacific Aix-a Regional Conneil witli three main 
functions; 

1. “The ta.sk of creating contlilions in 
which irritants to the seeurity of the region 
w’mjlcl not arise, in other words, the task of 
csublishing the conditions of peace; 

2. “'I’hc t^lsk oi resolving disputes al 
their soui’ce and as .soon as they arise, which 
implies a system of eoneiliatioii and arbiti'a- 
lion; 

3. “'I’he jol) of empluyin.g force when 
necessary; the exercise, in other words, of 
jiolice jiowcr,’’ 

It was suggested that llie Council’s police 
force might wear a uniform of the United 
Nations, and would coaslst primaiily of air and 
naval units based upon strategically located 
area,s. Membership would be granted to colonial 
nrecui as they attained independence. 

General Smuts has suggested a system of 
regional councils for Africa. In a speech to the 
Empire Parliamentary Association in December, 
1943 he said; 
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"'I'Ir' time has loiiie when il isneiessaij lo lediite llie 
iiinnhei of inclcix-iicleiit loloiiial iinils, to.'iholisli a iiiiiniMT 
oi tluse sejiaiale iirhiiinistraliiins scatU'iecl pcil-imll ovei 
the Cloloiiiiil l*anpiie. und in leduce the t (iiise(|iieiil 
evpiiitliluve vvhii h is a Iniideii on the local peoples, iiians 
of them veiy ixioi, iindevelojjed and with veiv small 
lesouues. Il is a heav> hnnien on them and theii slendei 
lesoiiicts mliihl he devoted lo heller puiposi than eairviiiK 
on a heaw .uhninislialise machine, peilnips liesond iheii 
( apac its 

I le elahoiated this icic a with spei iai lefeienee li> 'Mm a. 
" riiere il seems lo me cpnie a le.isihle pioposilion to i>ionp 
the Biilish Colonies and Teiiilorie.s into delmiie i>ioups. 
You have West Ah it a. yon have Must Afi ic a, and you have 
.Southern Ah lea. It is tpiite possihle to criiaip these Colonies 
into Iaif:ri.| units, eaeh undei a (iovernor-Ceneial, and 
alicilish not a lew ol them that need not (oiiliuue lo enjoy 
a sepal ate existence. In mail) of thc'.se cases ol colonial 
reoii'aiii.sation yon will liiicl lhal it is cpiile possihle lo 
hriiif' these new groups c loser to a iieii>hhonrint; I lominioii 
and iheiehy inleiest the I)iiiiiiuion in the Cloloiiial I’liiup. 
IVrhup.s (o hegin willi tiolliiiit* moie ii, iiec'deci lli.m tnetvly 
ail oiRimiz.ed system ol eonlereiices hetwi'en them, wlieie 
they ccnilcl meet .tnci exehanKe ideas, and hy means of 
which they could settle loimnon policies, discuss eomnion 
interissls, and in that way link up the- Doiriinions mid the 
Colonies with the inolher eimiiliy in a comincm, more 
fi u i I I'll 1 co-opera I ic in . ’ ' 

The Machinery of Economic Development 

Tlir idea of regioiiiil organ izalicm ajiiicars 
also whcTc cconoiiiir atid sticiiil prolilcnis arc 
discussed. The succc.ss ol' ihc 'I'ciincscc Vtilley 
Authority, a puhlic onlcrpi'isc whicli uiidcriook 
the economic atul .social planning of a backward 
area of the United Slates, has done imicli to 
inspire proposals for similar iviilhorilies for tlie 
eolonies. P.E.I’., for examitle, suggested in its 
broadsheet Regional Development Aulhorilics 
(R.D.A.’s) undei inlernational supervision, with 
functions of the kind exercised hy the T.V.A. 
The.se R.D.A.’s should lie financed partly by 
loans supervised by a Colonial Investments 
Board, and partly by loans direct from an inter- 
national Central Fund. I’hc interest tincl sinking 
fund charges would he met at first by granls-in- 
aid, and later by revenue from the newly 
developed economic activities of the region. T’he 
R.D.A. “would concern itself with development 
in every aspect, and where possible would 
operate thrtmgh existing agencies, such as the 
local administration, missionary schools, etc.” 

Besides the Regional Development Agencies 
which should plan the development of backward 
areas on a geographically sound basis, P.E.P. 
visualises several other agencies of economic 
planning, Its broadsheet sets out the following 
economic ends: 

“ Economically speaking, the immediate aim is the 
transfer from a subsistence to a cash basis, the diversifica- 
tiota of tropical economics nud the general raising of 
income both territorial and individual, of local standarels 
of life and, ihei;cfore, of purchasing power and taxable 


i.ipniily Icigi'lliei witli inc r< ridmmitt ‘.ei unty. This 
(ai) hr liif ililali'f! hy lutli mi'.ms as the ijiovi.suin ol toads, 
power, sioriigi- Itu-ililifs, agrlt ulliir.tl, vcleiiiiary, tmd 
mnrkcliiig seiviii's. A (oiisi'i\,uiiiii tnogramme sliould he 
midi'rlnkcii lot tsetse, liifust .uid iilliei pest eoiitriil, .soil 
elusion, water .supplies, lorestry and wild life, willi the 
piovisioii III Nalioiial Parks .is a stimulus lo the lomisi 
iiidusliy. .Siicli assets (. -1111101 he ade(|ualely provided at 
pie.seiil eilliei liy oidinaiy lommeriial methods or within 
the limits of e.xisliiig government linanee and ndmlnisli.i- 
live maihineiy. t'hev eiui onlv he huniglil witliin retieh 
liy using all availaltle linanee lot investment ol a piosperity- 
( tenting nature. iiivesLineul must he eoneenirated at the 
points wliere il c an he most effer lit e in releasing pioduetivc 
energies, not onlv in working for export, hnl in prodneing 
simple tilings needed hy die loral popul.ilion, l,uc,il 
imiusiries oi apprii])riale type should he developed (I'.t;. 
the toe ill tile intluslry in tlie tlold Utiast), not diseimraged 
ns is still riec|uenl under the iiilliienee of mereaiililisl ideas. 
In view of the growing prohleni iif over-priKhielion of 
various liopical eiops {e./’. eoion. oil seeds), il is essential 
tliat sleps lie taken to inslitule Jnlertiational tiiarkeliiig 
seliemes designed to inererise tonsinnplion (as lias lieen 
done willi leti) and lo diversify pioiluetion in single-eitip 
area.s. It is further essential lhal the eeoitomv of tropit at 
legions sliall he Inlegraletl vvitlt that of more advaneed 
rouiitiies, r.f;. llirougti iiileniational rouimodity roiilrol 
SI liemes.” 

Krom lilts slatement i>( ends P.Is.P. goes 011 to approve 
itie liilloiving maeliiiiery for finamiiig and administering 
toloiiiul devi'lo|)menl : 

'"I'lie ]iioper limuieing of eolonial developnieiil ean 
only be undertaken hy a eiimliiiinlioii of tlie following 
melhnds; (i) Out of local priilils tiiul i'rveuue.s, (u) hy 
loans or grauls-in-aid from tlie eolonial power lespoii.sihle 
lor administriilioii, (g) by loans or grants-iii-iiid IVom tlie 
lioilioii of the eeiiiral fiiiul of the inienialional authority, 
lo be adiuiiiistered by the interunliinial eolonial commis- 
.sioii, (.)) hy private liniuiee. 

■■ hi the majority of areas some ineasuie ol help by direi 1 
grants-iii-iiid will be necessary not only fni- social services 
hut itisti for im])ri)ved marketing facilities and for Iht' 
eslablishiueul ofloeal iutliislries._Sul).sidies to this or lliat 
imluslry shonitl In genertil lit' avoided ; direct coutrihuiions 
to capital ci)uipnicju ami social services art' prcfcrahlc. 

" U is desirable that a Cloloiiial InvestmeuI Board should 
be ailached to llie international (loloaial C!uniiiiis.sion 
through which body private linanee cotilil he inlluenceil 
and guided into the ehaunels most siLilable for achieving 
eolonial dcveloiiment. The chief types of large-scale 
devcloinnent ageiieies required will he :i) (lovermueni 
Adnsluistralion as at present, (a) Inlernational Piiblie 
Concerm. operating for profit under lieciice, (;)) eo-opera- 
live producer agencies, usually with fioveruuienl aid or 
participalioii (e.g. the liinpire Clolloii (trowing Corpora- 
tion in the Sudan), {/[) marketing agencies as-sociated with 
inlernational rommodity eonirol sehemes, (5) Kegional 
Development .^geneies not operating for proiit. Private 
trading and unregulotecl prtilil-inaking concerns .should be 
subject to regulations ciiibotlying agreed standards of 
.social welfare, conservation, and plaimcd development. 
Existing large-scale enterprises should over a period of 
years be required to conform to the pattern of Tiitcrnatioiial 
Public Concerns. 

"Where a local surplus is available and ctm find a 
prulitable external market, a form of Intcrnationai Public 
Concern might be started. Since such concerns inevitably 
exert .a predominant influence on all aspects of the life of 
territories which they serve, it is desirable lhal they should 
be subject to welfare and conservation regulations 
approved by the Colonial Commission. Further, to prevent 
the draining of wealth out of the territory and the exploita- 
tion of the local inhabitants, all proflls above a timilcd 
figure must be returned to the area, an a^ed proportion 
being set aside for social, educational and Itcnlth improve- 
ment (on the same principle as the Miners’ Welfare Fund 
in Britain) and ilte remainder placed at the disposal of 
the central Colonial Fund for ftirtlicr development either 



>11 llic 'ijitDc .>){!) (»-clsc\vli('i(‘, 'I liis f{i‘)>ciiil ])l<>u)'hi»)i-hsick 
(il iitiy I'xo'.SN ptofils troni thf h^ickwiird iii(*i)s ih cssfiitial 
iflhcii |)ic)Ri('s.s is iiol lo l)c iiiidiily iflai-dcd. The fiiinm'c 
and »i»i-lo(iil p<rs(»ii)('l orsiii.li I’liljlir Coiicpnis should 
he ns iiiU'i'ii.ilioiial as possililo. lUisinoss ciitri prist iindti 
an l.P.Cl. Stlicint would not lit rts trie- ted Lo any siniplt 
patlc-1-ii. It JiliBlit ran(?t i'roiu llio larj?t-stal<‘ produtlion 
ol a sin^lt niintial (<■./;. (opiitr, oyolittl orciop (e.i;. tea, 
sisal) to co-opci'ativt sniall-sralt pi'odiu'tr or|;ranisa lions 
{I'.ii. lor ciK oa, jiitt (U (Otton). It niii'ht toncti’ii itself with 
KtiK-ial ti’atlinj' a< tivity ;donf{ tharttivtl roinijany lines oi 
with the iiil-iound dtvclopincnt of a rtgioii foi piudurlion 
as well as ti'ading. Uirort frovtrniuenl rejii-csentation or 
participation might soinelinits he desirahle, whether lo 
gnai anicc idlh ic-nl operation «>r to protect general welfare.” 

The Development of Human Resources 

'The tk'velopmc'iit of tlie ocontHnic resources 
ol' the eolohies must, liowever, he acrontptinicd 
liy atleqimle development of the uvailable 
liummi resourecs. Ont' of the first e.ssciilisils in 
this programme of dcvclopmetn must l)0 a phin 
to niise the physical and meiital standards of 
well-being. 'I’lie lM’j.l\ brotidsheci emphasises 
the nei'tl for speeiiil ettinjitiigns tigninst malaria, 
hookworm iind other parasitic di.sea.ses and foi 
s]ieeial eilueational etimpaigns devoted to health 
jt nd agricviltnriil .siihjeets. It adds: 

"In r(‘Iulion to a pioperly llunight-onl pupulation polhy. 
hirth-eonlrol f.a illlies will he nerderl m nuiiiy Itopieal 
< tmnli ies. In sonic tases the material eii\ ironinent may he 
so Inn kward or so badly (hitnuged by soil erosion iliai 
laigt'-sdile tnmsfei' of popidtilinns inaj' have lo lie under- 
taken il tile claims of liinuan wcllare and Iniig-lcrm 
<‘(onoinic |)olicy aie not lo conllicl. 

" I'klnctiLion is also essential for training personnel lor 
teehnical and ndniinislraiive po.sis ol wliiilever graile, 
bn liiilinf? teachers, as well as for toinuieteial .and ju'o- 
fessioiuil taioei's. A wront! t)|ie of <-dueniional expansion, 
however, may be dearly purchased; a superliriid veiu-er 
is no safegnaril against hlirhaeie re(>re.ssi(m in cirrnm.sliinees 
ol s|re,s.s. It is also im|)ortanl lo prevent the growth of a 
jobless and diseoiilenled native iiilelligenlsia. 

'It is imjioitnnl to remedy the baekwardne.ss of 
nnmeii’.s ftliu'.alinn, as not until eliiltlreii eim be brouBln 
Ilf) in an eilneitted family ainuispbere ean we expect to 
I'e.i;) the lull henefits of any school system or lo make 
an eireetive louuler lo the irilies who maintain that 
itopiial peoples arc inliereiUly hnekward, and ineapnble 
of leally [irodting from eduealiun. 

" Ktin'eation in the hioad sense also has nn important 
part lo iJlay in mitigating llic liatl efTecta so frequently 
tesniting from the iinpael of a wliitc civilisation on a 
haekward eulUire. 'I'lie work now being carried on by 
ilte Ai Is anti firafis Deparimciu at Achiinota in the (Jold 
t kiiist lias sliowii Itow local cultural and artistic devcloir- 
ment e.m he eiuoiirnged by grafting western technique 
on In indigi'iums rooLs. il has been suggested that (he 
experiment he extended to include not only arts and erafts, 
Ijlii also tlu‘ soeiological field of trilial instilulions and 
ways of living. This wonlfl virtually be a ‘ soeiological 
extension service’ and would Iiavc the tgsk of itading out 
wliat representative native thougirt considered most 
vnlnaliic m their own soeial organisation, what innovations 
were needed, anti where measurps taken liy the adminis- 
tration merited criticism. An important dcYeloprocnt of 
sueli a .service would be the eatahlislmient of schools of 
.Social and Keonomic Survey and Research, which at 
relatively little expense would cnualisc the eathdsinsra and 
intcIIlHence of the native tilite as they became sufficiently 
trained, would cany out Cold experiments, social as well 


as agiitnUnral, .mil Moiilrl thus la\ a basis lor an ordeiK- 
ilcvelopinenL of sotial jioliey. Only tliiongli some .smh 
methods tan we expect the giowtli of lie.dthy patriotism 
anil ol \iial local tiillurcs conscious of making a distiiu live 
conliihution to vioild civilisalion.” P.ll.P. adiotales that 
"intcgialion of higher education (iiii hiding researeli) in 
liuropean counliies with th.it in the colonics” which 
Colonel .Stanh'y (qiinicd on p. oo) has i ailed an intellectual 
Ij'ud-lwase. It adds: ".Siuh a si heme <■011111 he laeklerl 
at once on the n.ition.il level by tbe loloiii.il poneis, amt 
loiilil be pul oil an iiiereasiiigly inlernalionnl loming 
later.” 

'I’lic need, not merely to stiarc witli colonial 
peoples the advanlage.s of more advanced eom- 
mnnilie.s, but to help tlicrti to help tlicnisclves, 
has been emphasised by many other writers. In 
her pamphlet on *'J’hc Colonies and Us’, Dr. 
I linden writes: 

"No matter how good, how wcll-plaiineil any iiriiject 
nr .scheme of devrlopincnt may be, if it is iin|>iisi'd auto- 
eratieally from the lop, il eaiinul have a hapjiy meaning 
ill the lives of the people whom it is riesigned lo henefil. 
Despotism, whether benevolent or innlcvolenl, reniains 
despotism, anil cannot breetl a warm icspiinsc. The 
rolonial peoples must control their own destinies. That 
is the crux of the niatler." 

'rhe Adult and Mass I'klucation Siib-Cloni- 
niittee and the Advisory Clominitlee on Dduca- 
(ion have developed this point in a practical 
way. In ils report published in Deceuiher, 1943, 
on Mafts-Kdiieation in African Socicly, it said : 

"Nolhiug is more frustrating than the sense of being 
the pl.iythhig of iinpei'siinal fiines, and nolhiiig is mure 
eonirai'y to the .s] 3 iril of denniiraet. 'I'lie ilenincralif 
stale deiH'iids ujitm the ability of ils people to exercise 
both selection and cimservaliim ainiil the ehiingiiig I'eiitnres 
of soeial and eeiinotuie life. Hiit this ability to select and 
lo cimvrve needs that kiiiiwledge. disciplined I’easontng, 
ami iasight. which will he seenred and tan only lie sei ureci 
hy the develiipiiieiiL of the educalioii of the whole m.tss 
of the I ommiinily.” 

It snnimariseit ils loni Insioiis as In the objectives which 
should be kept in view, thus: 

"i. The wide exUmsion of .seliiioliiig lor children 
with the goal of universal educ alioii within a measurable 
time; 

a. 'I’he spread of liirnicy among .idiilis, together 
with a wiilespretid developineni of liter.atiire and 
libraric, without which lliere is little hope of making 
literacy penuanenl ; 

3. 'I’he planning of mass education of the eiim- 
inuiiily as a miivemeiil of the eommunily itself, iiivulving 
the active support of the local eomnuinily from the 
start ; 

q. The elfiTtivu co-ordin.ation of welfare plans and 
mass education plans .so that they fonn a etmiprchensive 
and balanced whole.” 

It was suggested that the Secretary of Slate should 
request the CkiUminl Governors "to suhinlt as soon as 
possible, their proposals for the elirnimilion of illiteracy 
within the next two or three deeades.” 

The .Suh-Commilicfi lojcoinmended the application of 
what il called the "project or campaign method" of 
ediicaliou to particular communities: 

" Wc propose that in any given community the ' curricii- 
tuih’ of the mass education scheme should be planned in 
relation lo the main obstacles to progr«.ss in that area. 
We have in mind that in a Avc-yeat plan for a given area 
the following problems might be chosen for attack through 
the mass eclucalion curriculum: Ignorance of a partlgular 
agricultural technique or s'ystem; Ihe decay of local crafts 
' aprl tndiisu'ies; jirodlgal .waste of forest rtwinfress'suh' 



lictillli due In clisciisf oi ni.iliiiitrilidii ; :i liifili iiil.iiilili’ 
iiKii liilily iMii'; jiu'ciiilf il('liii(incn( y ; ii>iiiifiiiii c nf llii- 
\ .line .mtl iisi- III inoiii-y. Hiil whilst lc!tfliim> li.illi in 
icadinji nncl wrilln!> iiiid Icflniic id siibjctls wmild he 
luciisi'd ])i'(il).ihly (in .'t siiiHli' [liiijcrl lor u mivcii pciiod 
uilhiii ii wifU'i' livc-yciii plan, it would not he (•Ili-i-iivc 
in II m’nniiu'ly cdiiintionnl sense unless it in.ide lietinenl 
releienee to niiuiy kindred suhjeits. l''or exiiniple, te.ieliiiiK 
desiiined to rccliK e llie ineidenee ol'.i disease would involve 
snpplenient.'iiy leui liini" oti (leneriil Insiltli suhjei ts, :ind 
on loud, hoiisinii iind witter supplies. 

' ' ’The proc edure orseleeliii}* outstiindini< piohlenis would 
S^ive .1 put pose lo the letieliinfj; of the three K's and of all 
othei te( litiic|ues iind snhjeets, which wouUl he readily 
iippreeintcd hy the i onuiiunity, and hy all en!>aited in 
mass ediittitiitn work. It woukl, iti elVeel, ptovide liir(*eis 
at which a coininunity eould he persuaded to aim, and 
it' the initial layers were not too dist.snt, and il" they 
represented relatively simple piojecis, .some siitisf.ielion 
would lie given iit an early stage lo a c onnnimity’s desire 
to ehiinge some of Llie (onditions which govern its lile. 

". . . it should he pussihle. Tor exiini|ile, to aim in 
two lo three years at gelling all ehiklren into seliool, all 
illiterali' adults helow a lixed age into rending and wiiliiig 
rliisses, all the hoiiseiinlds working at rerlain prescribed 
heiillli and agiienlluiiil impros'einenls, a general stinnila- 
lioii nl' local political interest and arlivily, and increased 
ns realional I'lu ilities nf many kinds." 

i'’inully, the .Snli-Cloinniillee recoin mended llie inerea.sed 
ptnduetion ofeln'iip literature rorlinllt teiu'hei's and pupils, 
the estahlishinent ol' Ineal printing pres.se.s, adecpiale 
iueililies lor disiriliuling lileralure, liliraries etpiipped with 
trained lihrariims, ami the use ol' np-lo-d.iie leehni<|ues 
snrh as are iirovitleil hy tlie einetna, the wireless, pit lorial 
mnteiial, posters iiiid so on. 

Coltiiir-liilf polifit'H iiiid ulhcr ibrms of nicial 
jipcl rt'ligious discriiniiiHliou icpiT.sfiil a ndtisal 
lo ulilisc and Ui assist in dovclopiufi llie available 
huinaii I'csoiifccs to ihoif ('iillt'sl fapufily. 'I'hc 
Iail)our Party in a ijantphlt'l on ilu' Clolonics 
which outlines the Ptn ly’s post-war jjolicy for 
the African and Pacilir CJolonic.s nrgc.s a 
vigorotis anli-c.olonr-liar policy: 

"tyiierevcr il exists in lerritoric's Cor which I’arli.'uiienI 
is responsilile, the laws and adniinislrative prartiees on 
whit'll il rests must be inmiediulely abolished, and 
Ciovernors of colonial territories .should he inslriieted lo 
see tliiil everything ol' legal ur iidmiilistraiive di.seriniiua- 
tion (whether hy (lisa hill lies or privileges! on the ground 
of rare, eoloiir or religion, must eease. I'uriher, Piirlianieiu 
should refii.se to resign Us responsihilUy for and coulrol 
over any territory in Afrita unlr.ss il is a.ssured lluu the 
colour-bar will not he introduced tlicre in any form. 

"The colour-liar system is .so insidious and ciiu lake .so 
many forms thttl a gmicral renuiicintinn of il hy (foveni- 
lucnts is not enough, and speeific inslructiolis on specific 
measures to be taken agaiast it should In: given lo all 
Clolonial Govcrnnicnis. The following arc some of the 
most importani of such mensuit'S wltich sltoiild be taken 
at the earliest possible inuiiient after the VVar: 

"(i) Discriminnliou, directly or indirectly involving 
inequality in political intichincry, representation ancl 
i-espniisibiliiy on the grounds ol' rare must be progressively 
abolished, 

"(a) All racial disrrimlnation in the fiscal system 
should be abtilisked. 

"13) All restrictions on the right to own, buy, lea.si: 
or sell land on racial ground.s (other than restrictions 
devised to protect the Natives as backward peoples) roust 
be abolished. 

"(4) State funds shall itot be granted to apy school 
or educational cstablislinieni entry to which is restricted 
upon racial grounds. 

*'(S)' Safety regulations, in so far as they are used to 
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keep :i ( oloui'-liiii' in I'oree, should he uniemled. 

'“tti) Kegi.sliiUion nl'Tiade Uninns imposing a eoloiir- 
l>:ii slioiild l>e refused. 

■■(7) Clolonial .‘Vdminisirallons slioitld he inslriieted to 
.set tut exiiinple in Clm eniineiil service.s (pnstal. lelegniphii , 
etc. I nl good wage.s and eon<lilioiis for Afrit ans iind to 
provide ieetiiiie.il educalion and training lor Africans in 
order to hiiMk down llie econotnie eoloui-liar wliere il 
exists iind prevent its ex lensioii loniher rolniiial tei riliii ies. 

‘ ‘ (ill ( irants of impel i:d I'linds slionid not he made lor 
schemes W'liu h benefit llie eionnmie interests of sniitll 
I'iieial iniimrities." 

Ill piirsiiiincf of litis itlcal of full ntilisalioii of 
ihc itvailtibU' liiiintiti rcsoiift'cs il is imporlitid 
lltal tlu* Ix'sl liiiiiiitn nuilt'i'iiil from oiilsiclc the 
colonics, as well tis from within, sliotild l)c 
cinpioyctl as far its ])ossil>lc in llic plaimhifr of 
llit'ir future. Tlie report lo llie luiltiiin Clolonial 
IJiireau on “Downing Street aiul tlie Clolonies” 
empiiasLse-d (he narrow held from wliieli eolonial 
ohiee and eolonial service oilieials are elio.sen. 
1 1 rceomniended that; 

■‘Tlie extuninaliiin liir the Clnlniiiiil Servit e slinulil he 
eondiu'led by the (livil Service Clonnnissionci.s, and migiit 
he (omhined with llie lliiine (livil .Service exinns in the 
s.iiiie way as is the Indi.in (livil .Service. VVe recognise 
the value of a lironil liheral and eulinral ednetitinn, though 
we feel that not eaon.gh eniisideration isgiven lo the .social 
seiemes. Ihil until tlie e.xaininalinu sysleni is .nlopled the 
ohjcriions to llie present system ctm partly he inel hy 
giisu'imleeiiig appointments only in persons of a eci'i.'iin 
edtieadonul standard, tnifl hy giving siireessfiil recinils a 
year or more of special training hcl'mr .starling on their 
job." 

This report went on to suggest an cxleiitled period of 
iriitning (or siicccssl'iil recruits which inrhiileil lironrlcr 
sludie.s of a social and ecmmmic kind, travelling seholar- 
sliitis lioih inside tlie (lolooial Kmpire and to the lerrilories 
of other (Kivvcrs, and rel'rcslicr cimrscs. 

The IM'hP. bfoadslie<:( went fm-thee in 
broadetuiig; the basis of eolonial service reeruils 
and proposed an fnternaiiomd Sialf (loHcfre: 

'* Adinini.siralion would remain in the hands iif the 
existing colonial powers, hill a sinall prnporlitm of 
tceluiical ]>()sls slioulil he at once llirown o[)eii lo qtuililicd 
men of any nationality, llie .sclcelioii lo remain in the 
hnii(l.s of the existing power. Tin's proiinriion should be 
graduiilly increased and as men trained in tht' cnlonial 
section of the Internulioiiiil Stall’ Clollcgc hcgati lo he 
iivniiahlc, the process might he extended lo administrative 
posts." 


Plans from Colonial Peoples 

U has consliiully been emphasi.sed in sufrgost- 
ing .solutions for tlie colonial prolilcm that 
colonial peoples themselves must make a full 
contribution to the planning of their future. So 
far, however, illiteracy has rendered many of 
them inarticulate and il is difficult to find 
reconstruction programmes of a .sufficiently 
general application emanating from the native 
peoples. When they do express themselves it is 
asually on a local problem. On the other hand, 
their local problems may be common. Many 



Alrii'iins, for cxiiinple, would figroo wilh thi* 
following passage* liom a nicmoratiduni siih- 
inilU'd in 1934 to the- Kenya Jjdticl Clommission 
1 )> the ProgK'ssivc Kiku)'ii P<nt): 

“Out cullivatioTi doe-s not impiove* lie- 
e.uise our system li.is been ovcilurned by tin* 
adveni of (be Kuropeans. VVe would, there- 
fore, beg the membi'rs of the Clommission 
that they (-(jusider well how they L<in help us 
that wt' may h.ive better gardens producing 
ero])s for C'xport, and better graying latids, 
witli sheej) that produce svool and good 
cattle pro luring murh milk, '['hat we have 
not tht'se things i.s not due to our stupidity, 
as some think, Imt to the snuillness of 0111 
land.” 

In the moie advaiued areas of Aliiea native 
trade unions, journalists or .st'iclenls may expiess 
the aspiialions of rolonial peo[)les. The I'Vder- 
ated Ti’ade Union of Nigeria, for example, in a 
mainfesto issued in tp/pg, claimed the following 
rights for colonial workers: 

'"ti. Unalloyed bk'ssings of a modern and 
benign demoeratie (loveriuuent, in part con- 
sisting of 

t. full citizenship; 

2. free collective bargaining; 

3. free articulation, subject only to or- 
dinary rules of cottrlcisy ; 

4. timely eonsttlUition 011 labour and 
kindred matters; 

5. logical wage schemes; 

fi. ecptality of opporumitie.s and privi- 
leges; 

7. proK’.elion against ignorance, want, 
disease, and exploitation. 

b. Contimtity of employment as a coun- 
terpart of eomimlsory service. 

r. I’rotcclion against victimisation in all 
its dreadful forms, and provision of a Clon- 
cilialion Boartl as a meang of inv&sligating 
comjiLiints. 

d, A guarantee against intrusion by 
unauthorised persons or agents into the 
privacy of 'I’rade Unions or kindred labour 
organisations. 

e, Rcasonalilc respite in the form of 
periodical leave and adequate leisure and 
recretilion. 

f, Cruarnntce against labour laws being 
unilateral in scope. 

Guarantee of suhsUinlial gratuity on 
reuting through certified physical incapacity 
after five years of unbroken service. 

/i. Guarantee of adequate compensation 
for incapacitation emanating from occupa- 
tional conllngeildes. 

, j. Guarantee of pensions on retiriiig 
through either old age or certified physical 


iiicapaiity aftet ten yc.u.s of unbroken 
servirc. 

k. Unrinjdoynienl benefits.” 

In uSeptembci i<)43, when Uoloncl Olivei 
Stanley visited West Africa, a memorandum for 
submission to the King was picseiited to him 
through the Cfivcnioi of the Gold Goast hy tlic 
sixty-thi'cc Provincial Clouncils, ,ill the Para- 
mount and Divisional Ghiefs who constitute the 
Ashanti Gonfedeiacy Gouncil, and the African 
menibcis of the CJold Goast Legislative Council. 
They claimed that the present constitution “has 
.served its uscfulnc.ss as a step towards the grant 
of representative and responsible government.” 
They asked lor a new eonstitntion and suggested 
the lines which they thought it should follow. 
The following cxliacLs from, this memorandum 
show the kind of pro]josals which they made. 

“The constitution of the Iz'gUlalvve 
Gouncil provides lor an official majority of 
one in a House of Members. The elected 
Africans arc always without hope of express- 
ing by vott* the wish of the people to oppose 
unpopular or undesinihle legislation. 

“The 1925 constitution is defective in that 
there is no orgiinic connection between the 
I'lxecutive Council and the Legislative 
Gouncil. Although the Exeeutive acts like a 
‘comuiiltec’ of the Legislative Coimeil, it is 
not, in fact, responsible to tiie Legislature. 
The time has come for tlie ‘C'oinmiltce’ or 
'Cabinet' which initiates legislation to be 
itself responsilile to tbi' Counril which passes 
.such legislation into law. I'hc Executive 
Council requires to be so reconstituted that 
the elected representatives of the people will 
have a majority voice on it, as they will have 
also on the Ijcgislativc Council. 

“It is proposed that the important oflice 
of securing and maintaining internal peace 
in the country should not be in the hands of 
a civil servant who cannot be removed on 
failure of his policy. The Secretaryship for 
Native Affairs should be abolished. Jn its 
place there should ije created a Ministiy for 
Home Alfairs to be in charge of a Minister 
responsible to the elected majority of the 
Legislative Council. 

“Indirect nde should, by dcfiiiiiion, be 
indirect and not otherwise, II embodies or 
should embody the increasing elimination 
of duality of control, visualising only a single 
canalised authority, avoiding the dual 
channel, one direct and sfrongly ccnttalised 
colonial power, the other hy-passed and 
weakly exercised by or through the Abori* 
ginal AuthoHty. The larger and ultimate 
, purpose of Colonial poli^ ia the rclinquish- 
ment or increasing dimihation of Colottigl , " 
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nuthoui) in Inoni nl a. loc.illj tonstiuued 
souHt ot powd in v\h<il is known as sell- 
tjovcinmint Onlj mti(.asini>4 diminisli- 

inif tht aita of duality can (onvtigcncr inlo 
a sini>lc channel he icaliscd ioi unpltmtnla- 
tion ol that laimi oi ultimate pen pose ” 

In Uintoiiesi wlicic then is an active political 
Ide and a iclatively hit^h dctjicc ol litciacy— in 
the West Indies, loi instance -thcie are political 
paities with piogiammes o/ (hen own llic 
Ciencial Comic il of the People’s National Parly 
ol Jamaica, foi example, submitted a statement 
of poliev foi the appioval ol the Paity C'onlei- 
eiiee inAii£>ust It put lot w aid the following 

‘baie outlines ol the li\e ke^ points in eeonomie 
planning” 

“fi ^ positive land policy loi the piopei 


distiibution, use and elesc lopnicnt of the 
land ol (he eounti) 

b An immediate and compiehensivc 
policy loi tin eontiol ol all ( \poi Is ol agiicul- 
lin il pioduct( linked up with impotl icgiila- 
tion and eontiol ol loicign balance's 

( T be development of loeal iiidiistiies to 
utilise ]>ioduelive lesouues to llie lull 
d llic eieation and maintenaiuc ol lull 
employment at adequate wage latcs 
t 1 he creation of a Stale Bank” 

Its ccnisliliilinn il piof<iaiiiiii( imlucltel pciints such as 
Ihcsi 

the cncouiagciiK nl anti expansion o( the Mmistciii) 
Svskni evlitiebs Ihi politit il i< spemsihility tm adniiins- 
11 line dti) irlnitnls of Ooii iniiitnl will be piogiessively 
giaiiuel lo metnbcis of the llneisc ol Repii sen lain cs 
Tile cslalilislinniil duiing llie livt->cais peuod ol du 
lOintituUoM ol In null ptnde ill non-pobtual ( ivil Senui 
C oiiiinission established b) die Island J egishtuu lo 
(onliol du C nil Stnue ot tiu eoimliy’ 


luicliin Stall Mahntis at a ('u/’i bomdint’ sthool (i\oosj 









A TARGET FOR THE COLONIES 


whal has hei’ii saiil, iwn main |)oiiUs 
cmctjJi'. Firsi ihal, as c()in] 3 ;u(‘cl with tin* UM 
of the world, the mrat iniijorits of the world’s 
rolonii'ii and their mhahitiinis are seriously haek- 
ward in material equipment, health, ediieation 
and social <)rf>ani/.a(ion. And secondly, that 
anK)ng the more ailvanced jjeoples a new alli- 
tude towards colonies is arisini>: they tireiealisiiifi 
that it is not only their duty hut also, in (he loii|!' 
run, in (heir malerial interests to help the 
colonieb towards {'qniility ofst.itns and standaids, 
in the economic and socitd ns well as in the 
political spheres. 

'The new attitude towards colonies is pait of 
the new attitude towaids Imtnan prohleiiis in 
i>nnetal, international as well as domestic, poli- 
tical and culturul as well as social and economic; 
it i.s in I'act ])art ttf the revolution of ideas and 
Itraeticc thimiffh which the world is now living. 

'rhi.s now iUtitude i.s already being rellcrted in 
colonial policy, ])erliaps especially in that of 
Britain. It should be our aim to eonsidei eolonitil 
policy in the light of the new principles of 
thought and action wliieh arc being hammercil 
out in the revolution of our times. 

For one thing, colonial policy cannot lx* 
framed in a separate water-tight annpartmeut 
of its own; it must be related to policy in other 
liclds. It is inseparably bound up with general 
measure.s for ])eaec and military security; and as 
inseparably with general measures for increasing 
world prospcrily. It is also related to onr 
domestic policy. Thus a rise in tlie eeanomic 
level of the colonial peoples will help our own 
economy (provided we make certain adjustments 
in it) to run more smoothly and at fuller capacity 
in the future, but on the other hand the imme- 
diate claims of the colonies for equipment, 
trained personnel, and capital investment will 
be to a certain degree in conflict with those of 
our own country, and a balance must be stnick 
between them in the year's immediately after the 
war. 

In the second place wc need a careful analysis 
of the present revolutionary process, so that we 
may be able to isolate the inevitable trends from 
their accidental or temporary accompaniments; 
we need a full study of its various implications 
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aiiil possible liituie devclojjinenls, so (It, it we 
(dll disentangle the desit. ihle lioin the nndesir- 
<ible .unong them. Otherwise we ni.iy find our- 
.selves adopting merely ad liai ineasun's whirh in 
the long run turn out to he cUsiisUoiis or self- 
defeiiling. 

In wluil liillows .111 .itteinpt is in.ide to work 
out in some detail the Implie.itions of the new 
colonitd ]K)liey for the next one or two gcneiii- 
tions on the Ixisis of rt'a.sonalily favourable 
dssunipiiotis as in iiUernational eolliiboration foi 
peace and prosperity, iind finally to give a 
briefer and more gciier.d siimnuiry of what uui.st 
be a inininiuin target of principle. 

We m.iy divide our target under tliiee liead.s. 
Firat, inlet national. Here wc simnuiiri/.e such 
ineasurcH for international eo-operalion over the 
colonial prohlcm, a.s we could rcasonalily hope 
for in the iieriod iifter the wtir. Secondly, wc 
hav(‘ proposals for developments within British 
colonial territories. 'I’lie extent to which these 
can be carried out, and tlic particular methods 
to be adopted in so doing, will deixmd on the 
degree to which the inlenialioiuil co-operation 
iti ellcctcd; but this section in any case remains 
as an independent tiirget for our own coltmies. 
Thirdly, there are suggestions for such eiianges 
within Great Britain itself, as nlfect our policy 
for (:olonic.s, oiir administration of (hem, tuid out 
general attitude towards them. 'These agtiin are 
partly dependent on the success of the inter- 
national measures tiiken, hut not to so gretit an 
extent as those in the second eategory, 

A IN'rF.RNATlONAL 

I. General 

(j) ll'niid Orffummlion. Any salislactory inter- 
national arrangements concerning colonies must 
he conditional on the existence of .some world- 
scale internationtil organiKaliou concerned both 
with security (freedom from fccu) and economic 
advancement (freedom from want). In such an 
organization, tlie co-operation of the four Great 
Powers is indispensable. 

(2) Inlemational Staff College. It is much to be 
hoped that an International Staff College will 
be established to train personnel for inter- 



luUion.il jiDsls, in a suilal)lf alniosplicrp. 

'I'liis Intcin.uioiial StalT CJolleiJo sTiould liavc 
a ( I'oldiiiaf ScT(ion. 

(H) Inlrnialimuil h') . Arfan(><‘m<*nls 

^h(Hll(l 1 k' lu.uh', ir|)os,sil)k‘ by iulci ii.tiional con- 
M'lilJoii (i/r Ix'low'j, lot (Ik- employ iiK'iU by«-ac-li 
coloiiiai ])(>wi-r in its colonial services ol'a certain 
niiinl)(-r of nalionals of oilier eounlries. This 
seleclioii ami <ipp()inlment should leinain in the 
hands of tlie power rcsponsihle for adininistra- 
(ion (vr Iieiow). 'I'lie experiment sliould be 
Ix-gnn wilh a small mnnher of technical poMs, 
tlie |j('reenliige to he }>ratlually increased; if this 
u('K‘ siK-eess/id, udiinnisirntivc [kisIs ttlso could 
he (brown open to nationals of other countries. 
Snell personnel should receive some of (heir 
(raining in (he colonial section of the Inter- 
national Stall" (lollcfie. 

II. Regional 

t-l-) liniii)ii<ilt\ni. It a[)i>ears almost eeitainthat 
the World Orftani’/iation will operate largely 
lluongh Regional Authorities. Of these we may 
eventually nntieipiite between ti and I'i, some of 
them perhaps tlivided into .sub-regions, I'Votn 
ilie colonial angle, therefore, our problem is to 
.see tiuit the interests ol" the eolonial pt-oples are 
safegutirded in any Regional Authority, and 
their tule<iuiUe iiartieipation ensured. 

(ij) Tfie Rei’ional Authority: Constitution. The 
Regional Authority sltoidd represent (i) the 
indepeiuU-nt iiation.s within the region; (u) .such 
great powers ,'i,s havt! special strategic or econo- 
mic intt-rests in the region; (3) .such nations as 
hiive colonies in the region; (4) one or more 
nations without colonics or .sjjccial interests in 
the region; (5) representatives of the colonial 
peoples within (ho region, 

(fj) The liegional Anlhoiity: StaJJ and Organise 
tion. The Regional Authority should have a 
coimril, a penniinent .st-erctariat, an agency 
dealing wilh tlie issue of grants for social and 
economic clevelopincnl, a staff of research 
workers and experts, and an inspectorate. 

(7) The Regional .luthoiily: Powers, lixeeutive 
responsibility for colonial legislation and admin- 
istration must remain with the existing colonial 
powers. However, if the Great I’owers, through 
the World Organisation or otherwise, are willing 
to undertake their due share of the responsibility 
for world security and economic and social 
dcvelopnicnt, the Regional Authority should 


l)c cutiiisled with wide powei.s of advice, review, 
insjiection and fmaiKe. It should have 
(a) the duty of regulai consultation and dis- 
cussion (oiiccrning the |jolitieal, military 
and .social pioblcrns of the legion; 

(//) the light of suggesting (he general lines of 
policy as legaid.s the diiei tion and tempo 
of advance towards seli'-goveinnicnt and of 
social and economic development; 
h) the riglu to investigate on the spot any 
giievances ]iresented by any indigenous 
group ; 

(rf) the right to make periodic inspei-tions of 
calotiinl ictriluricn within the urea; 

{e) the right to demand iicriodie reports on the 
advaiiee of the colonial people.s within the 
region towards self-government and on 
social wclfiire and eeoiioniie ilevelopmcut ; 
(./ j the duty of puhh'siiing these reports, and 
those of its inspectors, together with its own 
comments; 

(g) the powci to olfer grants towards the social 
and c<-onomie develc)]3menL of backward 
areas, including colonial territories; 

(A) the power to .set up puhlicly-fintmced 
Development Agencies c-ovi-ring the national 
or eolonial territory of more, than one jiower. 

If the n.Tlions of the world, and particularly 
the Great Powers, are unwilling to guarantee 
adequate measures for military sectniiy and 
economic advancement, the Regional Authority 
would be reslrieted to consultative and advisoi"y 
(X)wers. 

HI. A Colonial Charter 

^8) Immediate Desirability. Britain and the 
U.S.A., in assoriation with the other colonial 
powei-s among the United Nations, should at the 
earliest opportunity proclaim a Colonial Charter 
to suiiplemcnt the Atlantic Charier in relation 
to colonial problems. Other like-minded nations, 
whether colonial powers or not, sliould be 
encouraged to subscribe to it. 

(9) Provisions. I’hc Colonial Charter should 
lay down the following provisions; 

(a) Colonial territories are held in trust, and 
their peoples arc associated in partnership 
with those of the signatories to the Charter, 
and in particular with those of tlie particular 
colonial power responsible for admiulsira- 
lion in each case. 

(b) The primary aim of the trusteeship Js to 
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lu'nsivc policy is m(iufccl lor each 
(•iivisafriu}>' as its ultiin.iLr (>oal tin- c<>inplcl.(' 
survey of all natural resources —soil, aniint)! and 
crop pi'oduct-s, forestry, ^ainc and wild life, 
fisheries, minerals, uiulersTroiind watei , irrii>a- 
tion water, hydro-elc'etrie jiovver, etc. 

( 33 ) Malional P<uk.\, etc. 'I'lie immediate estal>- 
lishinent in each major re^*'ion of one Natioiud 
Park, where the jin'servation of natural scenery 
and wild life is pai’arnount ; the eneonraf>etnent 
of the interest of the local inhabitants in these 
projects, and the facilitation of tourist trallic. 
Botanical gardens, open-air zoos, and natural 
history exhibits and nutstauns ai'e also needed. 

(34) More Jittention is needed for 
a careful policy aimed at the conservation of 
game, sporting and e.oniinereial fisli, and wild 
lile in general, and at enlisting the intere.st and 
sympalliy of iho local inhabitants in such a 
jjolicy, 

(;J5) Rivei-hasins. Cloniinrh<‘n.siv(‘ sehcines to 
be worked out, where necessary in co-operation 
with neighbouring teiritorics, for planned 
utilization of the wHtci'resources of entire rivei- 
ha.sins, in relation espeeially to hydro-i'lectrieity, 
irrigation, floocl-eontrol, and navigation. 

(yfj) Fox'stry. A firm forestry policy to be 
worked out (a) to safeguard an atlci|uate propor- 
tion of the natural forests /roni desiruetion, 
(h) to convert other jDarls of the natural forests 
into plantation forcsl.H, (r) to plant trees in 
deforested or treeless areas. 'I’be co-opcralion 
and interest of the local inhabitants must be 
tibtained, large forest reserves and forest parks 
established, and the unnecessary destruction of 
trees prevented. 

(37) Minerals. All mineral rights to be taken 
over by the Ooverninent. 

yn. Land and Settlement 

(38) Alienation of I Mtid. No furtlier laud to be 
alienated to while settlers or oilier immigrants, 
or to commercial companies, I, eases of land, 
e.g, to rommercial c-onipanics, to be short-term 
(not more than thirty to sixty years). 

(39) Settlement, Further white or other 
foreign settlement in predominantly non-white 
territories to be disr.ouraged or prohibited. A 
careful survey to he made of the problem of the 
white settlers in various regions to determine 
whether a policy of buying up their rights and 
returning the land to the native population is 
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desiralile or po.ssible {cj. the buying out of the 
slave-owners in the West Indies in 1838). Snell 
a policy miglit be more junelieable in some 
areas {e.g. 'I’angaiiyika), less so in other {e.g. 
Northern Rliodesia). 

VIII. Education and Culture 

()o) Oetieial Polity. A (inn educational and 
eulliiral [)olie> lit be worked out, laying clown 
{a) that ediieatioii should be related to I'egional 
needs, but aimed at standai'ds e(|uivalent to 
those prevailing in the inelropolilari country; 
{b) that the iimnediali' goal should lie general 
literacy, coupled with an cdueational ladder 
leading to higlier edneation of uiiiv<-rsily stan- 
ilard within eaeli region; (r) that each region 
should be eiieouraged to develop it.s own euUufe, 
ba.setl on its history and it.s geographical 
peniliarities, but enriched by western techniipies, 
ideas, anti seientilie kiuiwledge. 

(41) (lomjml.sory Echuation. Compnlsory uni- 
versal edneation within iU nio.sL two geneiitlions 
should lie the goal uf policy. 

(42) Educaiional Pt’iioniiei, liuU<ling\ ami luiui(i- 
inenl. A serit's of j’otir-year jjlans is re(|uired to 
jiroduee the recjuisiie nativi‘-liorii leaching per- 
sonnel, together with the school Iniildings, books 
sonnel, together with the reqnisile school Imild- 
ings, hooks and equipment, espeeially seientilie 
equipment. Mission schools should lie brought 
within the .Stale system as soon as praeiicabh'. 

(43) Education for Self-dovernnienl, The echiea- 
lioiial system should be designed to faeililate the 
progress of the area towards seif-governnieui : 
(rt) by training .selected local inhabiltints as 
rapidly as po.ssible for all technical and adminis- 
trative posts, (A) by providing a general under- 
standing of the political, .social and ei'onomie 
problems of the area, and (f) by the enirtisling 
of greater responsibility to Ntilive Administra- 
tions, !ind then progressive deinocralizalion. 

(44) Interchange. A high degree of interchange 
should be arranged for teachers and research 
workers between institutions of higher learning 
and research at home and in the colonics, and 
ample facilities, including hostels and vtictilion 
travel, provided in Britain for graduate students 
from the colonies. 

(45) Mass Education. A scries of experimental 
moss education campaigns should be immedi- 
ately laimchcd to work out the be.st techniques 
of obtaining popular co-operatibn in the im- 



provciiirnl ol'Juviltli, social swl/atc and afiricul- 
Inrc, clc., and ofsccurin}' general literacy wiiliiii 
llie space of one oi- a( most two scneiations. 

(lb) Musrums, ('!( . Miisenins, lihns, tiuvellim* 
exhibitions, etc., an' rt'C|uirc'd, illustrating rc'- 
gional !incl local rc'soiirces, culture and histoty, 
whet ever possible in ic'lalion to those- oJ sM‘siein 
eivili/alion and of the wcnlcl. 

(47) Sumey Peiumnel. Loral petsounel to be 
ti allied to undertake the arelurological, histori- 
cal, anthropological, naluial history, ait and 
other survc'ys nec-essaiy to provide the basis for 
a rc'gional eultuie. 

IX. Economic 

(cjB) (rnifinl Polity. A general expansionist 
jiolicy should be laid down aiming at the steady 
increase of eonsuiuplion iiud purchasing power. 

(49) Di'iiela/iiiifnt Plati.s'. A series of four-year 
plans for cleveloprueni, including coinnnmica- 
tioiis, the c'slablislmient of proecsssing plants and 
light and secondary industries, storage and ware- 
housing, etc., iirc' iK'edc'd in all regions. 

(50) Dmlafmmil Affmde\. In suitalile area.s, 
Public Devc'lopinent Agencies .should he (“iivi- 
saged, to uticlertiike gc'iieriil plannc'd develop- 
itienl. 'I'liese coukl in .some ease.s be litianeed by 
private eaiiital, either directly or iluough an 
iiiveslinent board, Imt in other easc-s, where 
iniinediale relurns are not likely, ilu-y will 
rec(nire public linauee. 

'I'he areas selc-ctc-d should be natural rc-gions 
(liver ba.sin,s, eoa.slal hlrip.s with suitable hinter- 
land, archiiielagoes, c-te.), even if this means the 
inelnsicni of teiritory of more than one colonial 
jwwc'r, or of that of independent niitions as m’cU. 
Indeed, international ro-operation in develop- 
ment ageneie.s is to he weleonied. If the World 
( )igani.salion, with its Kegional Aiithorilic.s, has 
funds at its disposal, adecpiate amounts should 
he jjrovidcd for any sue h trans-national devedop- 
meni tigencies which are publicly linaneod, to 
supplement the grants from the separate Powens, 
on a £ for £ l)a.si.s. 

(51) lixpeiinmiat Dfvelopinenl Uchmiff. A series 
oJ'exjrerinienial development agencies, ineluding 
both privalely and publicly financed schemes, 
should be set up immediately to gain experience 
under diflerent conditions {e.g. an. extension of 
the existitig British and Anglo-American set-up 
in the Caribbean; an Upper and Middle Niger 
region; New Guinea, etc.). 


X. Financial 

(52) Snlaiia and AHowancd. 'I'he basic .salaries 
of all posts in tlie Colonial service should be the 
.same foi all. Additional expatriation allowances 
should lie paid to white stall, hut the cost of 
these should he- borne by the home Government. 

(.'ili) Ini'/'dnienl. An inen-asing volume of the 
private lapilal lecjiiired in the colonies should 
he made through a central Investment Board, 
'i'his will apply cspecialh' lo privately-financed 
Development Agencies (.src above). 

(54) (,'ommeinrtl and Indtishial Piofih. Steps 
must be taken to see that the major part of the 
retnrits on colonial commerce or industry are 
not drained olT to the meli'opolitan country or 
other soul res of foreign investment, but made 
available to be ploughed back for further 
development within the colonit-s. All companies 
and firms oiicraling in the colonies, even if 
registered elsewhere, should pa)' all taxation, 
including inconic tax, (o (lie colonial Govern- 
ments. Profits leaving the country must be 
rcdiieed to a reasonable minimum, either by the 
compulsory iillotmcnt of sums to flic welfare of 
workers and of the locality in general, and/or 
by a rapidly increasing sliding lax-seale. 

XI. Progress towards Self-Government 

(5f)) S/a/mml oJ Policy on liw/doyment oJ Loral 
fnlitibiinnh tn all Po.ulinm. An o/fieinl cleclarulion 
is needed, la)iug down ihut in all colonies, all 
jHists in the Goveriunciit service, both teciinkal 
and administrative, im hiding the highest, are 
open to native-born members of the local po]m- 
Intiuii, sulycct only to propt-r ciualifications; and 
that one aim of the edut-ational .system is to 
produce men and women with such cpialiliea- 
lioiis. 

(5(1) Slrmglltemtig 0/ Popular Represent all on. 
Where western models exist, the proportion of 
elected representatives Ui be steadily inci’cased. 
Where indirect rule prevails, experiinenls to be 
condueted along lines adapted to local condi- 
tions, to ensure greater popular participation 
in Govcrnnieut. 

(. 57 ) Meetings 0/ Chiefs and Local Adminisiratats, 
Increased facilities lo be provided for regular 
meetings, discu-ssions, and confercnc&s between 
the chiefs, important members oi'nativc adminij^- 
traiions, and local Government officials, within 
provinces, territories, and major regions. 

(58) Regional Patriotism. The gi’owlh of a 
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liodlili) 1'L‘gioiial palriolisin to 1)0 rncoiii'iif*t‘cl, 
I)) cducnlion, h) iniisriiiiis, dranm, imisic, 
spoj’l, hy lai'f’c'-sc'alc ooiifi'inicos tuid suitalilc 
ooi’C'inoniiils will) provision of froo or fliiMp 
(riivcl ffic’ililic's, clc’. 

(f)t)) Slipnfil/iciiiiig oj Iah'iiI (Imuniimml mid Iau'uI 
Patiioli'iin. 1 -oral jiovrrninriits and native 
adinini.slralions to he eneoiiraf>etl in eveiy way 
lo lake on nt'w aelivities (schools, hospitals, 
water-suiiply schemes, mnseimis, ole.), so as to 
foster local initialiv<’ in governiiicnt and local 
interest and pride in achioveinent. 

XII. Utilization of Military Equipment, etc. 

(tio) AlluralifW of Equipinent in Ihc (Monies fot 
jMcal Purposes'. Arrangements to he inad<- where- 
hy any military e<|uiptnent now in the colonies 
shall he made available, ifsuitahle, for use in the 
ref>ion, e.,4'. lorries and trucks, cinema projectors, 
.ston's, army hutments and other hinldiuf>;s. 
Aerodromes and military camps to he surveyed 
Lo see whether they can he used for civilian 
purposes (civil llyintt, tourist trallie, hostels, 
etc.). 

C!-- IN BRITAIN 

I. Parliament and the Colonial Office 

(til) Joint Standing (tomnittee. AJointStand- 
injr Committee: of both TIouses of I’arliantent to 
he set up immediately to deal will) colonial 
alTnirs. 

(fia) Regional Ddegalion. Largci' ])Owers to be 
delegated to Regional Authorities ((Joveriiors’ 
Conferences, etc.) when set up. Frecjuenl contact 
can now l)e assured through air transport, both 
for conferciiccH in London and for visits of high 
ollicials from London. 

(1)3) Advisory (iommitle.es. The already strong 
panel of Colonial Oflice Advisory Committees 
to be systematically completed: e.g. a Population 
Policy Committee is still lacking. 

(64) Interchange of Staff . Much greater inter- 
change of staff to be introduced between the 
•Colonial Oflice and the Regional and Colonial 
admin istration.s. 

((>5) Refresher Courses and Study Leave. Re- 
fresher courses of various types to be provided 
iu Britain for members of the Colonial services; 


promniion to l)i‘ i)artl) depeuclenl on their 
residt.s. Study leave facilities lo ho provirlcil 
whecevet .1 m. Ill’s )vui'k would hcnclii. 

11. Public Interest 

((iti) Cleneidl Inteiesl. Much greaU'r iiiforma- 
lioii about the colonics is rc<niircd in this 
comitiy. It can be provided through various 
channels- -the Coloni.il Office itself, the Hiitish 
Council, the Ministry of Information, or some 
special bureau set up for the ])urpos('. Its pro- 
vision requires all possible media -articles, 
photographs, pami)hlels, muteri.il for schools, 
films, the coniinissiouing of artists and writers, 
etc. 

(hy) Spetial fnfoimalion. A centre of detailed 
inforinatiou about the colonies is rerpiired. An 
idlernalive arrangement would he lo cover the 
gi'ound regionally: thus l.ord Hailey in his 
African Survey rci'oinmcnds “ the cslahlishmeiit 
ofan African Bureau covering social, economic, 
.scicMilifie .mil administrritive problems, which 
will constitute both a clearing hoiist' foi’ inliirma- 
lion and a source of a.ssislauee lo all those wlin 
are pursuing research or eniiuiry into Afriran 
questions.” Both mi'lliods might hr conlimicd, 
hy providing international regional liureaiis in 
varioiw places, and general information cenin's 
on till' eoloniul problems of (‘aeh cn'onial power, 
in its own capital. 

(G8) Museum', and lishihiliom. Mu.si'ums and 
exhihitioiis an- required siieeilieally devoted 
lo colonial history, economics and art. Present 
ari-angemcnts are illogical :ind confused, e.g. 
the vast cpiantity of material available in the 
British Museum needs sorting out {a) in relation 
lo our colonies as against other territiiries, (/;) 
functionally, hy separating works of art from 
specimens of ethnological and eeonomie interest. 
Special Gallci'ics of Colonial Art, etc. hy subject 
or hy j’ogions {e.g. the ai t of jjrimitive peoples) 
oriental history, tropical Africa, Oeeanla, etc., 
may be preferable to a single comprehensive 
Colonial Museum. However, some central 
Colonial Museum or Pavilioti where a small 
general exhibition and a succession of sperial 
exhibitions can be sttiged would seem to be 
essential. 
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A lVe,A African, destiakh rider prepares to set off (gold coast). 
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GENERAL TARGET 


In wlial ha.s gone before, a target has been 
specified in considerable detail. We may con- 
clnde with a briefer summary of general .aims. 

I, The, colonial problem.inust , be. regarded 
as patt of the general international . prplDlem.. 


of the nationals of other countries , tp their 
colonial services. ' 

3.' . Each Regional Authority should be pirp-i , 
vided .with permanent secretariat and; inspec-- 
tox^ate, experts, -and research wafiy logbther .with' 


. Once a world organisation exists 'capable of funds- to aid, development. ,■ !„ 

guaranteeing ; peace' xvnd-. proUipting general . " 4.' The- Regional' Authorities shpuld^fcPntdip 
economic welfare, the i'develbpment, of 'colppial ■ . repi-eisentiitives'iof the- independent;.nabbtip'\an'd 
- peoples towai’ds Self-gcsyei'nnieht and 'eventuaf of ■tbe, e'olpnial:,powet's.’-v\dtljin;',the,'arehj 
equality xVith-pthei: nations in social, educatlon.bl’ ^ i' cploipal, pedples-themselve^j-b^bhUpM 
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wide rights: c.f^, inspection, the inv('stigation of 
giicvanech on the spot, the pulilication ofrcporlh 
with its own comments, advice and the siififJtss- 
tion of policy aitncfl at set tninp; self-govei nment 
and high standards of welfare foi the n.itive 
inhabitants, etc. 

(i. Strategic bases in tlie colonies should he 
transferred as soon as possililt' to the Workl 
Organisation. If an International Police Force 
comes into being, such bases should he garrisoned 
by it. 

7. A Colonial Charter should be proclaimed 
as soon as po.ssibU*, based on the principle of 
equality of opporUinity for all petiples, on the 
doctrine of trusteeship, and on (he assoeialioti 
of the peoples of the: Colonies with lliose of the 
advaneed nations in a progre.s.sivc p:irlner.ship. 

13 . In tJie Charier, Colonial J’owers .sbtndd 
renoniice the right to transfer territories to other 
powers, to alienate further land or mineral 
rights, It) eneonrage further white or foreign 
settlement, and to enutloy foi'ced labour or other 
Jneasure.s discrintinaling against the loeal in- 
habitants. 

9. The ]Jrogi'essiv(' raising of standards e>f 
welfare is besi aehieved tlirongh a series of 
Inteniationid Colonial Conventions establislicd 
through the l.L.O. 

to. In tite iibsence ofadctpiaU' inttnuational 
action, Uritain shotild jiroelatni its own Colonial 
Charter, frame its own Colonial conventions for 
the dependent I’/mpire, and appoint a tpiota of 
staff of other nationalities in its colonial servit-es. 
In partietilar it should lay down the general 
principle that all posts in the Colonies are open 
to the ntiiivt* inhabitants, subject only to pioper 
qtuililicalion.s. It .sltoiild also arrange for the 
jmoling of faeililies of strategic liases with like- 
minded nations. 

ti. Within the British Colonial Itmpire, 
adminlsli'ativc unification is overdue in vsuious 
regions {e,g. the West Indies). Sueh regional 
groiiping.s should be equipped with a technical 
and administrative stall' of liighc.sl calibre. Other 
steps leading to regional unity should be en- 
couraged — (t.g. regional universities, research 
stations, conferences of native administrators, 
etc. 

la. A series of I'^our-yenr Plans Witli definite 
targets are required to provide improved 
medical, town-planning, social welfare, agricul- 
tural and educational services, and for general 


economic development throughout the colonial 
empire. 

13. Fxpetiment.il sclienies or ( ainpaigns 
should be at once laimelied in i elation to health, 
biith-eonlrol, m.iss education, soeial sin vey, new 
agrieiiltural nietiiods, pe.st conlrol, co-op('rati\'e 
prothietion and marketing, liydro-eleetrieit\ , 
iriigation, light industries, elt . Research should 
be s])cedcd up, and surveys should be immedi- 
ately taken in all relevant fields. 

14. Definite ]>olicies should be worked out 
and publicly proclaimed in relation to survc) 
and research, pojmlation, fiirestry, agriculture, 
the eonservalion of natural icsonrees and wild 
life, touri.st traflic, the encouragement of local 
euUurnl activity and interest. A series ofNalional 
Paiks and National l'’oresl J’.nks should be at 
once c.stabli.sbed. 

ifj. Measni es must be taken to .sU))) llte drain 
of financial re.sourees from the colonies to the 
colonial ])ower and to otlicr advancod nations, 
and to ensure that all profil.s above a ecTtain 
rc‘asc>nnl)le mininmni are plc>ugli<‘d back into 
the art'll from wbieli they are dei ived. 

All liirgi' industrial, mining aiul eoninit'veial 
companic's should 1 k' . siibjcc led to legiilalion to 
ensure tht' wt'U'are ol' tlieir eniplwet's and iht' 
(h'velopment of llie geneial inea in which limy 
operate. 

ifi. Puldic l)evelo|)nieiit Agi'iicies, nnder 
])ubiic control, slioukl be set up to imderiake 
geneial planned developinenl in .selected liaclc- 
ward rt'gion.s. Snell regions would be natiii.il 
regions, and llnis niighl cut across national 
ixmndnvies. An Investnienl llnarti slioiild be se( 
lip to eanali/.e private linaiuc' into tliese and 
other agencies of colonial develcqmu'iU, 

17. In Britain, a Joint Standing Clotmnittee 
of Parliament on colonial airair.s slioukl liesc'l ii}). 
Much more extensive inierehange Is reeptired 
between Britain and tlie colonies, both n.s 
regards olTieial staff and ])i’ivate institutions 
sueh as universities. 

18. More information about the colonies, 
both gc'neral and special, is needc'd in BriUiin. 
Only on tlie basis of fuller undc'rstandlng will 
the peoples of this country be brought to a 
realization of their enonnoiw o]>pc)rtunilies and 
responsibilities in relation to the colonies, anti Ix' 
willing to make the .saerilici' iiecfs.sarj' to heljr 
the colonial peoplos adequately to secure self- 
government and equality of standards of life. 




